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“There must be a reason for every film’, Antonioni wrote, and 
equally, there is a reason for every photograph. The snapshot of 
a baby; the first birthday; the reminder of a picnic; the wedding; 
the homely nonsense so many of us collect and file away in dust- 
gathering albums. And there are the photographs of the events: 
the procession; the conference; the celebrities. The camera is the 
instrument of this instant memory, the camera-hand the one who 
makes the choice. 

This Risk is a salute to one camera-hand. We asked John Taylor 
to help prepare an issue which would give some idea of the range 
of work the churches are involved in, especially with the cinema. 

John is the head of film work in the World Council of Churches. 
He was born in 1920 in Wisconsin, USA and attended schools 
of art at Kansas City Art Institute, Philips University, Enid, 
Oklahoma, and the Escuela Universitaria de Bellas Artes in 
Mexico. He has been with the World Council since 1954. 


THE CAMERAMAN 


John Taylor 


Anyone familiar with the publications of the World Council 
will have seen his work. This “man with three eyes’, as John 
Garrett calls him, has put together over many years a prodigious 
collection of pictures taken on many field assignments in different 
parts of the world. Some of those pictures have been memorable. 
Many keep appearing in different church journals and newspapers, 
promotion material for aid projects and other documentation in 
surprising places. And not a few have given distinction to Risk. 
These pictures had a reason. Pictures telling their own bitter story 
of the ravages of war, famine, deprivation and suffering had a 
reason. The photographs of celebrations, assemblies, worship, the 
stiffer formality of church affairs had their reason. And they are all 
part and parcel of the stories, struggles, successes, reporting and 
recollection which is the raw stuff of the ecumenical experience. 


The cameraman’s art is a rare one. Many of us can take a camera 
and make a picture: but the fine eye and sense of the inner 
structure of what is there escapes most of us. John Taylor has 
this gift. It is a gift which deserves special recognition in this issue. 


In recent years John Taylor has developed a wider interest in 
the world of film. The impact of this interest on World Council 
Assemblies in 1968 and 1975 is reported in his article “Sound and 
Image at Nairobi’. One particular line which he has worked on 
in the last ten years has been the animated film: he is proud of 
his one-minute long cartoon The Preacher which was chosen as 
one of the best films of the year at the London Festival of Festivals. 
Some aspects of this work are described in the article “Animating 
the Ecumenical Movement”. Yushi Nomura has designed and 
prepared a special animated sequence for this issue. We invite you 
to flip the pages and see how it works. Lastly, John tells the story 
of Interfilm, whose 21st General Assembly was held this year. 


Be Thou my Vision is the title of this issue and of the major article 
written by Ronald Holloway. The words of this old Irish hymn 
are worth recalling: 


Be thou my Vision, O Lord of my heart; 

All else but naught to me, save that thou art; 

Thou my best Thought in the day and the night, 

Waking and sleeping, thy presence my Light. 

The original writer would have had little notion of the nice 
ambiguity lurking in this song for the modern world. Or could 
she or he have had some acute forsight here? In the traditional 
mystical sense it is the Vision of Christ which we seek. But could 
we not see it better if our eyes became the Lord’s eyes. Is the 
“vision’’, therefore, to be looked at or is it found in the way we 
look at things? Here is that curious and always present dialectic 
between the subjective and the objective. Ought we simply to be 
personal seekers of the vision — believing it to be somehow 
objective, tangible, something we privately behold — or ought we 
as well to feel that our eyes are the Lord’s searchlights on the 
realities of life, in all their beauty and frightfulness? 

Somehow the cinema invites us to think about this question with 
greater care. For what we see is seen through another’s eyes. It is 
preselected, worked over, rearranged, constructed and reconstructed 
and made, finally, more or less believable. Consider the camera- 
hand’s skill. Lindsay Anderson praises it best. Then more choices 
until the director’s hand leaves a pile of unseen memories on the 
cutting-room floor. Thus the vision is chosen for us. Even so, we 
then have the possibility of our own reaction, our own feelings 
and responses to what we eventually see. The oscillation between 
the subjective and the objective keeps on. What one will rave 
about, another will denounce: what brings tears to one will enrage 
another. 


John Taylor 


And the cinema starts both to set patterns and to respond to 
fashions. Some argue that the new creeds and rituals of popular 
American culture, for instance, are set in “western’’ and “anti- 
western’ films, the comic strip, country music, television program- 
mes and detective fiction. In such a culture, it is said, people grow 
up convinced that certain beliefs and values are true simply because 
of the ominous power of the visual media. Can this be so? In recent 
years attempts have been made to see what society believes about 
God and what a people’s theology might be by reflecting on 
contemporary literature, music, drama, dance and, pre-eminently, 
the cinema. For it is the cinema which has the fantastic possibility 
of presenting someone’s very personal sense of values to millions 
of people in many languages transcending the limits of literacy. 
Is this not, in fact, Ingmar Bergman’s passion? Thus the cinema 
offers either a cultural revolution or a demeaning cultural vacuity 
— more often the latter. 

It is crucial that Christians begin to take more seriously the 
cultural and religious potential and reality of the cinema — the 
new vision which tends to take, consciously or unconsciously, the 
power of the Vision. And is it not especially time that Christians 
came to challenge the intense privatism that the cinema encourages: 
do we not need to devise better ways for a community response 
and analysis of films? Suggestions for this are made in the article 
“Let a Movie Become a Sermon”. 


To provoke some Christian thinking along these lines we asked 
for some reflections on recent cinema. We have responses from 
the Argentine, New Zealand and the USA. Even so, much of 
this remains very western and American. Ronald Holloway’s 
article recognizes the significance of European cinema; he turns 
to the film industry of Japan and India for examples; he recalls 
what is happening in Russia and Eastern Europe. But all of this 
can only be an invitation to a much more wide-ranging discussion. 
With a haunting question: as kids in Nuka’Alofa, Tonga; Dar- 
es-Salaam, Montevideo, San Francisco and Manchester pick up a 
Kung Fu stance after the latest movie in that genre, one asks 
whether or not the cinema is imposing an astonishing cultural 
homogeneity on our world more or less behind our backs? 

But the motif which comes back to my mind is still the camera- 
man: the skill, the “being-there’, the inspiration and that “third- 
eye” which gives the possibility of a vision otherwise unseen or 
missed — an insight and intuition instantly captured. Yes, it can 
be gimmicky and routine; it can be vulgar or inspired; it can be 
prostituted and wasted, but at the end of the day there is a gift 
and vocation with the hand that holds the camera which has 
significance for our time. The clear eye and warm heart which 
sees a vision. But a vision of what and of whom? 


Rex Davis 


“It is under the director's guidance that the film is created, transformed from the inadequately expressed idea of the script toa 
living sequence of sound and images. And for the appearance of every image he is dependent on the cameraman. It would be sim- 
pler if we could regard the cameraman as a'‘technician’ merely who complies with the director's demands, but, to demand specific 
effects, a director must be a cameraman himself, which is rare. It is not perhaps generally appreciated that composition, lighting 
and movement are very often the cameraman’s responsibility, and yet these are among the chief means of expression in the cinema.” 


Lindsay Anderson 


BE THOU MY VISION 


the religious dimension 


of the cinema 


We are witnessing the birth of a seventh art, the cinema, in this age 
of technology. The worship of gods manifested in nature is pushed aside 
to discover a more compelling manifestation in man’s social structure. 
Sociology, rather than natural philosophy, is the partner of the modern 
theologian; likewise, the arena in which the sociologist carries on his 
research is the everyday playground of the movies. Thus the film histo- 
rian undertaking a study of human affairs commits himself, by the act, 
to becoming a theologian, too. 


This is not a debasement of theology. The higher religions, states 
Toynbee, refuse to be classified as by-products of civilizations immersed 
in the web of human affairs; they are to be dealt with as separate entities. 
Christianity, Buddhism and Islam have survived the rise and fall of 
civilization, refusing to subvert faith to human whims and convenience; 
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“and I am convinced that every human being is capable of catching a 
vision of the transhuman presence and of entering into communion with 
it’. Toynbee contends there is “one presence in more than one epiphany. 
It is Christ, and because it is Christ, it is also the Buddha and the 
bodhisattvas’. At various stages in history, Christianity answered a 
higher call, separated itself from secular institutions, and exhibited a 
faith to move mountains; invariably, it pulled human affairs along with 
it. Today, it offers the same possibilities in a world come of age. 


Cinema, the art of the twentieth century, points the way for the modern 
theologian. It was the chief witness to the demise of the gods of nature. 
It was that small companion on mountain expeditions and space flights. 
Taking into consideration the pre-history of the “moving picture’, it 
documented over a hundred years a growing partnership between man 
and a divine immanence in the world (as well as recurrent religious 
revivals to force him to remain safely in the heavens). Indeed, it forecast 
the challenge of a new theology, a theology born out of the social 
polarities between yesterday’s order of kings-and-manors and the present 
style of living in a global-village, a shift from the social doctrine of 
liberalism to mystical neo-orthodoxy. It is no coincidence that from 1900 
onwards, roughly the beginning of projected screenings, mysticism as 
a theosophic term came into common use. The anchorite of the movies 
was poet Vachel Lindsay, proclaiming “mystic” Springfield and the 
exploits of D. W. Griffith in the same breath; its prophet, Ionesco, 
dramatically expounded on the “miracles” of cinema, radio and television; 
and its exegete, Robert Bresson, contends that modern art, undergoing 
burial by these miracles, was reborn thanks to them. Each stage marks 
a development towards a theology of the cinema. 


The nineteenth-century philosophers picked up the traces of this theology 
first, bestowing on the efforts of primitive inventors a blessing they 


did not always deserve. Edison, for instance, pictured the phonograph 
and the kinetoscope as imaginative steps towards a complete imitation 
of nature; others saw cinema as the flower of nineteenth-century magic. 
Long before, poet-philosopher Ralph Waldo Emerson, sensing the full 
significance of the coming industrial age, left his Unitarian pulpit in 
Boston in 1832 for a year of travel in Europe in a weary state of mind; 
he pondered the meaning of Stephenson’s “Rocket’’ steam-locomotive, 
the coining of the term “technology” by a Boston colleague in 1829, 
the optical experiments by the Belgian scientist Plateau demonstrating 
the phenomenon of persistence of vision (making pictures “move’’), and 
the new passion for individualism in the Romantic Revolt. When he 
returned, he chose a secular pulpit and secular wisdom to advance a 
meditative philosophy founded on the individual’s right to express his 
own emotions. Transcendentalism, “between Unitarian and commercial 
times’, became a style of life, a religious movement (as Existentialism 
today) to build one’s own world in a growing climate of everything on 
the move. From Emerson’s “divine immanence’” to Thoreau’s “radical 
paganism” to Walt Whitman’s “erotic mysticism” to Vachel Lindsay's 
“mysticism’’ are short steps, a progression into the twentieth-century’s 
liberation of the human personality in life and art. 


Philosophy kept pace with the changes by borrowing metaphors from 
the world of cinema. Bergson’s attempt to conceive motion and energy 
in Creative Evolution (1907) used an analogy from the motion picture: he 
concluded that motion was an illusion, just as when a series of static 
photographs are flashed before tired eyes to create the illusion of 
continuity. Existentialism and Einstein’s theory of relativity went in the 
opposite direction, emphasizing motion over matter. The “procession’”’ 
philosophies of Teilhard de Chardin and Ernst Bloch do the same, 
Bloch asserting that all matter contains an inner restlessness, a longing 
for form. We are moving ahead into history: for de Chardin the “pull’’ 
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is God; for Bloch, it is a vacuum. For this area still unfilled in time, 
Bloch pinpoints his “pull of the future” by using the analogy of a cinema 
screen: formerly this screen contained religious projections, today it 
serves to demonstrate a quest that can never be adequately satisfied here 
on earth. In both cases we are confronted by a new theology of motion; 
it requires but a side-step to formulate a theology of the motion picture. 


The first phase of the cinema, between 1895 and the talkies, documents 
the end of nineteenth-century thinking and marks the final period of 
transition from the previous nature-centred epoch. It accents the mystical 
bond of holiness between man and soil, when art and philosophy as a 
whole still attempted to place man within the safe, secure embrace of 
the universe. It was the era of mystical participation in the cinema. 


The second phase, signalling the birth of the sound film and carrying 
beyond the Second World War to the end of the star system (the death 
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of Marilyn Monroe in 1962), traces the rise of the propaganda film and 
the reign of the Hollywood Dream Cult, the use of technology to 
manipulate the thinking of the public and control the masses under a 
form of hypnosis. The public was not always fooled, nor did the livelier 
films of the period fail to reflect the subconscious needs of a mass public; 
they did it only too well. The emphasis in the Hollywood factory and 
Nazi propaganda was, however, away from the previous appeal to an | 
audience’s active participation in the cinema experience. It was the era 
of passive identification. 


The third phase, from the demise of the star system to the present, 
marks the development of the mature theme and the rise of the director 
as the principle agent in a film’s “unity of conception’. Dialogue with 
the audience was fostered; the film artist, the individual director, was 
set free to come into the market of philosophical and theological 
discussion. Cinema has become a catalyst for ideas. It is the era of 
theological dialogue. 


The previous periods, to some degree, laid the groundwork for the 
present one, just as a theology of procession has gradually worked itself 
out in this century. Modern thought is historical, time-filled, biblical; 
theology takes the long view of salvation history. A theology of motion 
must have a past and future. A theology of the cinema not only records 
and documents; it projects into the future. Thus, the permanent challenge 
between technology and belief may never be satisfactorily resolved, for 
it appears to me that it is one towards partnership and not dominance. 
If the very nature of technology and history is movement, cinema of 
course plays a key role; the motion picture is no longer the bastard of 
the arts, but a royal consort. Motion becomes an esthetic principle, the 
handmaid to philosophy and theology; in its historical aspects, it is also 
the key to interpreting the past and future of the motion picture. 


Church and cinema 


In the era immediately following the Lumiére paid screenings of 1895, 
religious themes, exploiting the favourite legends of deities, became 
immensely popular the world over with audiences at fair grounds, music 
halls and store-front theatres. In the western world at the tum of the 
century, the Life and Passion of Christ (modelled on the Catholic Way 
of the Cross) was considered the highest expression of cinematographic 
art. Churches were used as movie theatres for religious spectacles, until 
Pope Pius X forbade this desecration in 1910 among Catholic offenders. 
In Protestant circles the revival tent common in America often featured 
a reel of the Passion after the preacher's warm-up exhortations. In the 
populous urban, industrialized communities, the construction of movie 
palaces to accommodate growing attendance followed the designs of 
nineteenth-century church architecture. As the constructions began in 
1915, Vachel Lindsay wrote: “The real death in the photoplay is the 
ritualistic death, the real birth is the ritualistic birth, and the cathedral 
mood of the motion picture which goes with these and is close to these in many 
of its phases, is an inexhaustible resource.” 


With the disappearance of most of its competition as a result of the First 
World War, Hollywood flooded the market with the pietistic moralizing 
of its dream factory. The gods of the Dream Cult were Valentino and 
Garbo, the high priest Cecil B. DeMille. The melodrama, extending 
back to the French Revolution, continued in the movie cathedral, 
imposing a Victorian air on the young art. A puritan Hollywood system 
gtadually ousted a cinema with both feet on the ground, seeking instead 
a liaison with institutional authorities for the widest acceptance of its 
product. The poor, in effect, were to have two churches for the harbour- 
ing of their cares, but the movie palace on Saturday at least offered 
momentary escape from the surrounding drabness. 


In other lands the situation was not much different. The world’s religions 
provided both theme and style, and the cinema’s greatest loss was the 
impossibility of preserving these records on nitrate prints. In Japan 
period films dealing with religious legends and historical personages 
made up half the productions until the coming of sound. Indian audiences 
in 1913 prostrated themselves before images of Rama and Lord Krishna; 


today 10% of film production is devoted to the same mythological 
formulas. When Robert Flaherty, the father of documentary cinema, 


arrived in Samoa in 1923 to shoot Moana, he screened Henrik Galeen’s 
monster picture, The Golem, for the natives: many named their children 
after the new god. 


The pietistic formula, under its chief characteristic of emotional senti- 
mentality, was set down by DeMille, whose King of Kings became as well 
known as the original passion-play; this film, as well as Victor Sjéstrém’s 
The Phantom Carriage in Sweden, was not only a huge box-office success 
in the silent period, but it is screened today at catechetical gatherings. 
A straight line can be drawn from King of Kings in 1927 to The Ten 
Commandments in 1955, the heyday of Hollywood and the years the 
churches in America exercised their greatest influence through a 
voluntary classification system. Hollywood as a phenomenon went out 
with a blaze of bathrobe spectacles: The Robe introduced Cinemascope in 
the fifties to the tune of $13 million on its initial run, and Ben Hur 
finished the decade as the most beloved piece of religious fiction ever 
created. Today, long-run spectacles such as The Sound of Music and The 
Exorcist draw their staying power from the religious melodrama. 


Considering the make-up of Hollywood in its Golden Age, it could not 
have been otherwise. The American cinema was nourished by the flood 
of immigrants to the nation’s urban centres at the turn of the century, 
among them many of the future movie moguls. The mores of these 
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Classic bathrobe spectacle: The Robe, 1953 


peoples from Ireland, Germany, Southern and Eastern Europe were 
puritan; their brand of cinema was the same. The rural areas of America 
also maintained their heritage, imposing an even stricter ethic of 
Prohibition upon the cities as the 1920 census recorded a shift-in polit- 
ical weight towards the urban population. As the urban poor’s nickels 
and dimes lifted the movie industry to the fourth largest in the country, 


the churches gathered together in 1934 to chain it to a Production Code 
through the National Legion of Decency. Hollywood became a stifling 
hothouse of morality. 


The advent of the microphone and loud-speaker paved the way for 
propaganda: the manipulation of the subconscious by a fairy-tale form 
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of reality. Lenin was the first to herald the cinema’s power to mould 
the thinking of the masses, followed very soon by the Vatican and the 
Fascist governments of Italy and Germany. Pope Pius XI’s Vigilanti 
Cura offered guidelines for censorship and control of the cinema in 1936, 
at the same time as Mussolini subverted a saint film on an African 
missionary to support his invasion of Ethiopia. Parallels can be charted 
among the propaganda films on the European continent, particularly in 
the abuse of religious symbols, rites and rituals. Hollywood used similar 
formulas before and after the Second World War. Soviet propaganda 
reached its nadir in the early fifties during the Personality Cult, imitated 
throughout the Eastern European countries. 


Italian neo-realism brought the first refreshing traces of a rediscovered, 
moral humanism; it stemmed partially from the pre-war tradition of 
French realism, but it was more a reaction against the yoke of religious 
propaganda. Neo-realism was the propaganda film turned inside out: a 
formative principle to restore cinema as the mirror of reality in its truest 
sense. Festivals at Cannes and Venice provided the meeting ground for 
international exchange, placing more emphasis on the film director as 
artist. It became evident that films like Jean Delannoy’s God Needs Men 
meant to square accounts with the Church’s erring tradition, spurring 
both Catholic and Protestant juries at Venice to give it an award in 1950. 
Church authorities then remobilized both to educate their constituencies 
and to prevent exposure to forthright moral problems, which in turn led 
to disagreements among national rating systems. The signal that the 
most conservative of classification bodies, the National Legion of 
Decency, was behind the times occurred in the mid-fifties at the Havana 
Congress of the International Catholic Film Office: the Europeans 
praised Fellini’s La Strada and the Americans condemned it. It marked 
the dawn of theological dialogue in the cinema. 


MOE 
La Strada, 1954 
As the French-speaking countries were the first to promote cinema as 
“the instrument of the apostolate’, they were also the first to promote 
a positive approach in film education. Amédée Ayfre legitimized a new 
esthetic in his theological study of Le cinéma et le sacré; film guides and 
education manuals multiplied in France, Belgium and French-speaking 
Canada. Special juries sent to festivals began to formulate standards for 
international, ecumenical dialogue, sharing in discussions on the ethical 
and moral problems of a modern, mature cinema. This was brought to 
a brief impasse in 1968, when the Vatican press condemned the Catholic 
jury at Venice for making an award to Pier Paolo Pasolini’s Teorema; it 
was a film placing profane love squarely, and erotically, within the context 
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of Christian virtue. But dialogue has continued on other fronts, film 
education spreading to the United States to become the better half of 
the reconstituted National Catholic Office for Motion Pictures (formerly 
the Legion of Decency). Recently, the churches in Europe and North 


America have discarded the rating system completely. The old watchdog 
had lost all its teeth. 


Parallel to the decline of Church censorship, a new sophistication for 
film art developed: cinema as an academic discipline is accepted in some 
universities. The American experience since the founding of a film 
institute is geared towards scholarship and film-making, while the 
European tradition since the war tends towards film preservation and 
respect for the individual artist in film history. A rediscovered humanism 
rooted in the Christian tradition has already appeared on the screen in 
the cinema of Dreyer, Bufiuel, Bergman, Fellini, Bresson, Pasolini, and 
others; the American cinema promises the same, and the Third World 
has long had its standard-bearers in Japan and India. The day is not far 
off when a theologian himself will reach for a camera. 


For the present, it is a pity the churches have not as yet recognized the 
cinema’s right to be viewed in light of what it does best: to hold up a 
mirror to humanity and reflect the world in which men and women live. 
It is a shame they do not recognize that an artist with a conscience is 
someone who has integrity unto himself. And it is a scandal that they do 
not treat the film-maker who appears not to have a conscience as one at 
least worthy of redemption. 


Mystical participation 


The first phase of film history is mirabile visu: the cinema offered a 
bright promise for the future, which has only partially been realized. 


This was a time of magic, fantasy, and mysticism in the arts. Lest we 
forget its wonders, the poet Max Jacob wrote about his conversion at 
the movies: 


"..Me voici devenu, plein de sens et de raison. 
Donc la premiére fois tu vins dans ma maison 

Et la seconde fois au cinématographe... 

“Vous allez donc au cinématographe, 

Me dit un confesseur, la mine confondue. 

— Eh! Mon Pére! Le Seigneur n’y est-il pas venu?” 


It was while viewing La bande des habits noirs in 1914. 


The forces at play in moulding mystical participation in the cinema were 
many. The nineteenth century found the rationalism of the previous age 
rapidly disappearing into a compromise with Christianity. England under 
Victorianism agreed to support the Anglican Church, and the .deism of 
America’s founding fathers gave way to a religious revival. The Romantic 
Revolt fell before the wiles of the melodrama. The movies drew their 
mystique from the magic lantern show; throughout the nineteenth 
century audiences were frightened by eerie phantasmagoria back- 
projected on a white sheet. The magic was carried over into the “shadow 
world” of the movies, the origin of both the horror film and the “vamp’”’ 
(vampire) that delighted the first audiences. 


The nineteenth-century melodrama, with its curious blending of sexual 
fantasy and religious ecstasy, was a more immediate forerunner of the 
cinema. Its monumental war between good and evil, virtue and vice, 
the powers of heaven and the agents of hell, evolved into the movie 
prototypes of Mary Pickford and Theda Bara. The movie melodrama was 
nourished by the new moral attitude fostered in the reign of England’s 
Queen Victoria, following the revolutions which shook Europe before 


the 1848 Rebellion. Religion was encouraged as one way of putting 
down the radicalism of the poor (Napoleon observed that religion kept 
the poor from murdering the rich) ; a proselytizing zeal swept over the 
middle classes of Europe. In its wake came a war on liquor and the double 
standard. Queen Victoria hung a composite photograph, “The Two 
Ways of Life’, in the study of Prince Albert; it was an allegory on 
Dissipation, Repentance and Industry, depicting a bevy of naked girls 
on one side, a half-dressed convert sheltered by a madonna in the middle, 
and people busily engaged in trades on the other. The same motif is to 
be found in the Art Academy’s “stories in paintings’’, and from there the 
double standard of condemning evil by depicting it found its way into 
the one-reel movie sermons up to the First World War. 


Scarcely a year after the Lumiére screenings at the Grand Café in Paris, 
a French book company sponsored the first passion-play modelled on 
Oberammergau in the summer of 1897. Lumiére cameramen travelled 
to Germany to negotiate the real article in the same year, but settled 
instead for a likely substitute in the Bohemian town of Horitz. It was 
15 minutes long with 13 tableaux of about a minute each, staged in 
theatrical fashion; its sale price in America was a staggering $10,000. 
The proprietor of New York’s Eden Wax Museum, Richard G. Hollo- 
man, felt he could make a better one on his own and did so on the roof of 
the Grand Central Palace Hotel; winter was approaching, and there is 
snow on the Mount of Olives ! Holloman’s passion was three times the 
length of Lumiére’s, containing 20 tableaux ; was accompanied in an 
hour's programme by a full orchestra, chorus, and commentator; and was 
gratuitously titled The Original Oberammergau Passion Play. A string of 
passion-plays followed in the succeeding years; they were the first serials 
and, together with filmed boxing matches, the first feature-length 
movies. Travelling preachers introduced cinema to rural areas with 
special screenings of the Passion in revival tents; producer Adolph Zukor 


broke the ban on feature-length movies (and women’s attendance) 
by introducing a passion in one of his nickelodeons. A new art form 
was born. 


Comical anti-clerical shorts featuring jolly monks and mischievous devils 
pointed another direction for the financial possibilities of the youthful art. 
In the paper-print collection of the Library of Congress is a 1906 series 
of Biograph “monk” films and an earlier The Temptation of St Anthony, 
scandalously erotic in tone and clearly meant for the peep-show trade. 
Georges Méliés, the first film artist, made devilish pranks a stable 
commodity for his young audience at the Théatre Robert-Houdin. 
Benjamin Christiansen in Sweden added to prankish devils a coating 
of expressionism in Witchcraft Throughout the Ages (1922), of which 
Rosemary's Baby and The Exorcist today are but imitations. 


The first spectacular life of Christ, Sidney Olcott’s From the Manger to 
the Cross in 1912, was shot on location in the Holy Land; its integrity 
and realism rendered the film impossible to reduce to two-reel serial 
form. American exhibitors refused to exhibit it, until the Italian “Grand 
Opera” spectacles — Quo Vadis, Fabiola, St Francis, Christus — stole 
the show; then D. W. Griffith's Judith of Bethulia (1913), with its 
psychological undertones amid gigantic sets and controlled mass scenes, 
laid the foundation for the Hollywood-style, biblical wagon-train to 
come. DeMille picked up where Judith of Bethulia left off. 


The measure of D. W. Griffith’s vision is still to be taken. My feeling is 
that he followed in the tradition of Emerson and Whitman, as affirmed 
by this use of Whitman’s “Out of the cradle endlessly rocking...’’ as the 
central motif in his monumental Intolerance (1916). Emerson’s precept 
that “the true poet is a mystic’ is borne out in the best of Griffith; he 
is the archetypal American director never deviating from the truth of 
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his vision, unafraid to reveal the full extent of his personal feelings and 
attitudes. The mystical basis of his films is the same that underlies 
religious poetry from Emerson to Lowell; in this line the controversial 
Birth of a Nation, the one great, but flawed American epic, must be 
viewed and judged. It is easy to separate his vision of the Civil War from 
the narrow view of the Reconstruction period to follow, but it is no less 
true to say that the Klu Klux Klan scenes were part of the birth-throes 
of a new nation. In any case, the mystical substructure of his later 
Broken Blossoms (1919), testifying to a love for all men, should have 
been enough to quiet his critics. Furthermore, the silent medium of the 
cinema allowed for a wide range of emotional involvement; an unspoiled 
public participating in the common experience of a majestic, mystical 
theme could freely take from it what was fitting and suitable. 


The rise of the movie palace in American cities between 1910 and 1920 
was phenomenal; to understand fully the films of Griffith, DeMille, 
and others contributing to the Dream Cult, directly or indirectly, 
requires some feeling for the conditions under which they were originally 
viewed. During this time and into the heyday of the silent film, there 
was a gradual shift from the neo-classical, besux-arts tradition (the 
“hard-top”’ school) in the teens, to the romantic, exotic environments 
of the “atmospheric” school in the mid-twenties, to the pompous, 
elegant profanation of everything exotic in the late twenties. The piano 
gave way to the organ, the organ to the Wurlizer and the full orchestra; 
tinting of the film print accompanied musical scores to evoke emotional 
responses from joy and peace to melancholy and tragedy. Some films 
passed extremely well to a certain theatrical environment ; others did not. 


Before the first luxury theatre, the Regent in New York’s Harlem, was 
erected in 1913, the nickelodeons rocked to the laughter of a Sennett 
comedy and stilled under the gasps induced by Griffith’s “Rembrandt 


lighting” (a 1909 discovery); even the noisy fans and shuffled seats 
added to the social occasion. When architect Thomas Lamb introduced 
the Regent and the Strand Theatre in the middle of Manhattan, show- 
places offering luxury at prices people could afford, the audiences sat in 
awe at the epic splendour of motion picture art. By 1921, Lamb had 
erected over 300 theatres; his hallmark of class and taste mixed the 
dassical manner on the outside with Empire decorations on the inside 
(murals, chandeliers, staircases, draperies, panels). Griffith’s lighting 
developed into the “soft-focus” for the typical melodrama, perfected 
by director Rex Ingram; his penchant for romanticism furthered the 
career of Rudolph Valentino and ignited a craze for Latin lovers. For the 
screens’ gods and goddesses the movie palace was not enough; it was 
transformed into a temple. 


John Eberson’s bizarre designs reflected his training in Vienna and 
Dresden; beginning with the construction of an artificial-environment 
theatre in Houston, Texas in 1923, the trend thereafter was towards an 
exotic motif, lighting effects, decorative gimmicks and painted blue 
ceilings (“a therapeutic value, soothing the nerves and calming perturb- 
ing thoughts’’): his designs ranged from a sacred shrine in Persia to the 
garden of the Tuileries. Garbo’s breakthrough success in Hollywood, 
The Devil and the Flesh (1927), and Erich von Stroheim’s The Wed- 
ding March (1927), with their heavy accents on old-world decor 
and lush, erotic motifs, are scarcely imaginable without Eberson’s 
romantic temple. By the end of the silent period, theatre managers 
dictated their own style as the whim took them, sometimes as though 
hypnotized under an evil spell. Among these insanities were Grauman’s 
Chinese Theatre in Hollywood and S. L. “Roxy’’ Rothafel’s “Roxy” in 
New York, both erected in 1927; into these outlandish visions of hell 
went the last foolish dreams of the Roarin’ Twenties, an era which rode 
high on America’s growth and wealth. When movie tycoon William Fox 


opened his “shrine to the world”, the Fox Theatre in San Francisco, in 
1929, it cost $5 million and seated 5,000; a symbol of Fox’s movie 
empire, it closed three years later when he went bankrupt. 


It would be fruitful at this point to trace the development of the 
Hollywood Dream Cult back to two national cinemas, Swedish 
Naturalism and German Expressionism, but what goes in general for 
American audiences applies also to the international scene. In Sweden, 
Victor SjSstrém’s treatment of the Selma Lagerlof novels is profoundly 
mystical, and his sombre, expiatory The Phantom Carriage (1920) is 
one of the few truly spiritual films made. Moritz Stiller anticipated the 
erotic side of the Dream Cult with his Erotikon (1920) and playful 
“Thomas Grail” series. German Expressionism has many faces: the 
“anguished cry of the soul” in Ca/igari and Arnold Fanck’s “mountain” 
films are but two poles of the German psyche, with a lot of room in 
between to exploit Max Reinhardt’s preoccupation with the transitoriness 
of life and its constant closeness to death. Another rewarding echo of 
the mystical participation in a divine immanence shared by public and 
film-maker alike is the documentary tradition founded on Robert 
Flaherty’s “sense of the holy’: to give it adequate attention, it deserves 
setting aside for a separate treatment. 


Cecil B. DeMille, the high priest of the Dream Cult, was a latter-day 
Victorian playwright raised in the tradition of David Belasco; he had 
an intuitive sense for the financial rewards of keeping up with the times 
and the changing mood of the audience. For this reason his social 
comedies throughout the silent period are more representative of the 
public’s thinking than the showman style of his spectacles: they are 
rooted in a world of flesh-and-blood. The biblical spectacles follow the 
same formula, replacing the orgy with the bathtub in a typical blending 
of the melodrama’s good and evil. When he produced his first The Ten 


Commandments in 1923, it was framed by a modern story about building 
a cathedral; it cost an unheard-of million-and-a-half dollars and returned 
a small fortune. The re-make in 1956, his seventieth and last film, fits 
the broad expanse of the drive-in theatre like a glove, but it has little 
of the refreshing fantasy of the original. By the time he reached The 
King of Kings (1927), he had given in to his instincts as a showman: 
the most popular of religious spectacles, it opened the newly constructed 


Dear Lord! Cecil B. DeMille discovers God, 1923 
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The King of Kings, 1927 


Grauman’s Chinese Theatre and ran nonstop for five-and-a-half months. 
The King of Kings is the apogee of mysticism in the religious theme, for 
the Christ figure here is modelled on Bruce Barton’s bestselling The Man 
Nobody Knows: he is the business tycoon. 


Finally, there are the down-to-earth comedians, whose antics appear 
anything but mystical (as movie critic Vachel Lindsay took pains to 
point out). But Max Linder’s style of “restraint” as early as 1907 raised 


slapstick to the artistry of the carefully planned gesture; Chaplin went 
one step better than his French mentor by daring to imitate us. James 
Agee, critic in The Nation, paid him the ultimate tribute in praising: 
“that anarchic and immortal lily of the field, the tramp, the most humane 
and most nearly complete among the religious figures our time has evolved”. 
When Chaplin put aside the.tramp’s outfit, it was to portray his opposite 
number: the upright citizen in The Puritan (the rarely seen first film of 
his own production company in 1923), the world menace in The 
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Dictator (1940), the upright citizen again in Monsieur Verdoux (1952). 
He wrote: “If I could produce a film on the story of Christ, 1 would show him 
welcomed with delirious joy by men, women, and children; they would throng 
round him in order to feel his magnetism. Not at all a sad, pious and stiff 
person, but a lonely man who has been the most misunderstood of all time”. 
He did so in 1928, as the mystical era of the cinema was fading. His 
personal life undergoing another upheaval, he transcends the tramp in 
The Circus to present his most personal, realistic, truthful, tragic film. 
No director ever came closer to making the Christ figure live on the 


screen. 


Propaganda and control 


At the coming of sound, the film industry was aroused from its reverie 
with a vengeful abruptness. The Stock Market crash had induced a 
mania to stay afloat; rewiring the dream palaces was costly but offered 
a new lease on stirring the public’s emotions. A script was required: it 
meant adding words to thoughts that were untranslatable . 


Cecil B. DeMille’s debaucheries were hard hit. To keep up with the 
trends, his The Sign of the Cross (1932), freely adapted from a popular 
stage melodrama on Pagans and Christians in Nero’s Rome, presented 
an ample, amusing helping of sex and sadism; it immediately aroused the 
ire of the Catholic Church and conservative bodies in America. The 
Hays Office, formed in 1921 by the Motion Picture Producers and 
Directors of America (MPPDA) to stop the war among the member 
companies, had in principle adopted a Production Code of ethics in 1930 
drawn up by Catholic layman Martin Quigley, publisher of a trade jour- 
nal, and Jesuit Daniel A. Lord; in fact, they scarcely paid any attention to 
it. Quigley and Lord took their appeal directly to the public through 
Lord’s youth magazine, The Queen’s Work, singling out DeMille’s The 
Sign of the Cross to take the biggest beating at the box office; the boycott 
worked, and the picture took a large financial loss over a brief period. 
Appealing to Lord for mercy, DeMille’s religious sensibilities were 
bruised; his next spectacle, The Crusaders (1935), covered the libido 
with clanking armour. 


The movies made a quick about-face. As French critic André Bazin 
summarized: “Unaware, the cinema had passed into the age of the scenario. 
By this we mean a reversal of the relationship between matter and form. 
Not that form had become a matter of indifference, quite the opposite. It had 
never been more rigorously determined by the content or become more necessary 
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or a matter of greater subtlety. But all this knowledge that we have acquired 
operates against the intrusion of form, rendering it virtually invisible before 
a subject that we appreciate today for its own sake and concerning which 
we become more and more exacting”. With matter predominating over 
form, the cinema slipped carelessly into a dark age: its innocence 
underwent an esthetic erosion to rank propaganda. Propaganda is as 
integral to the movies as sex and religion, rising to the surface with. 
sudden impact during the First World War. But the talkies determined 
the content as power to influence and manipulate the masses; and form, 
the mystical element in the cinema, was forced to follow suit. Propa- 
ganda distorted truth; audiences were lulled into passive identification. 


Russian cinema of the twenties was already chained to a scenario of 
“montage” editing as a dialectical, teaching principle, in line with 
Lenin’s credo that “for us the cinema is the most important of the arts”. 
Efforts to break out of this mould, belatedly, to recapture the spiritual 
element in the cinema — Dovzhenko’s Earth (1930) and Eisenstein’s 
aborted Brezhin Meadow (1936) — were doomed to failure, as simplistic 
Propaganda gave way to veneration of the Personality Cult. In no other 
national cinema up to the present day is form so exactingly predeter- 
mined by matter than in the Soviet Union; likewise, it is a cinema that 
could flower if the scale was tipped in the direction of its spiritual 
traditions. 


The Vatican approved propaganda officially at a religious congress in 
Paris, sponsored by Cardinal Dubois in 1929. Director Julien Duvivier 
was enlisted to make a model feature film, La vie miraculeuse de Thérése 
Martin, a silent film of which there were examples enough in France 
and Italy. Pope Pius XI supported the cause of “cinema in the service of 
faith” in encyclicals Divini illius Magistri (1929) and Casti Connubii 


(1930), followed by a blessing for “cinema as the instrument of the 
apostolate” in Vigilanti Cura (1936). Religious propaganda was by this 
time in the interest of Mussolini's Fascism, who signed the Concordat 
with the Vatican in 1929 and subverted biographies of saints to his mil- 
itary purposes. The nadir of religious propaganda in Italy was reached 
when Goffredo Alessandrini’s The Apostle of the Desert, the story of a 
missionary saint in North Africa, coincided with the 1936 invasion of 
Ethiopia. In France, Léon Poirier’s films also united faith and patriotism 
under the same fervour. In both instances, however, the Fascist tenden- 
des in these government-sponsored films cannot be laid at the feet of the 
Vatican; there were too many social forces at work to allow a narrow 
view of religious propaganda. 


The Nazi propaganda film, in its search for the “soul” of the German 
people, placed itself above the churches in dictating a politically religious 
point of view based on an inner conviction, sentiment, or spirit: deutsches 
Gemiit, deutsche Gesinnung. Motifs were easy to find in the mystical era 
of the German silent film: Fritz Lang’s architecturally structured 
Nibelungen (1924) and Dr Arnold Fanck’s “mountain’’ films, to name 
but two sources feeding into Leni Riefenstahl’s The Triumph of the Will 
(1934), were the formalistic elements contributing to one of the most 
powerful propaganda films ever made; it was the dream film of expected 
glory. The distortion of religious rites and symbols was common 
throughout the Third Reich; from Hitler Youth Quex (1933) to Kolberg 
(1944), there are uniforms, marching, flag-waving, songs, ceremonies, 
mother-love, and sacrifice for das “nordische’ Ideal. It was when the 
propaganda film drifted away from these mystical motifs that it fell 
flat: thus Fritz Hippler’s The Eternal Jew reaches heights of absurdity, 
and Veit Harlan’s Jud Szss with the gifted Ferdinand Marian and Werner 
Krauss as medieval rabbis convinced only the feeble-minded. They are 
films of madness and hate, not persuasion. 


The encyclical Vigilanti Cura had its echo in America, to whom it was 
addressed. In its haste to support the National Legion of Decency, the 
watchdog putting teeth in the Production Code Administration, it went 
so far as to foster government censorship (a concept entirely alien to the 
American Constitution). The Hays Office, fearing its self-regulating 
system might fall before a type of government censorship, turned its 
scenarios over to the PCA for inspection before shooting. A black veil 
of puritanism draped itself across the Hollywood studios, imposed by a 
Pressure group in control of a large portion of the nation’s population. 
The power of the Legion and the PCA continued well into the sixties, 
spanning the era of its greatest political and social influence. 


Unwittingly, the Legion and the PCA sowed the seeds of future 
discontent by a rigid approach to moral and political issues of the day, 
alienating segments of the population open to humanistic tolerance as 
the cinema began to mature. Often their application of moral theology 
was in efror, as James Agee observed in The Nation : “In God Is My Co- 
Pilot (1945) the Flying Tiger hero, Dennis Morgan, tells a priest, Alan 
Hale, that he has killed a hundred men that day; he obviously feels deeply 
troubled by the fact, and is asking for spiritual advice. Since the priest does 
not answer him in any way about that, but pretends to by commenting 
comfortably on a quite different and much easier perplexity — every death 
makes a difference to God — it is regrettable, not to say nauseating, that 
they bothered to bring up the problem at all... God is my best pal and severest 
critic, but when He asked for this touching March afternoon off, I didn’t 
have it in my heart to refuse him’. It was a month after the bombing of 
Dresden and two months before Hiroshima. Throughout the fifties the 
Legion fought one defensive battle after another, losing mostly on the 
front of the imported foreign film. The backbreaker was the unanimous 
Supreme Court decision in The Miracle Case, ruling in 1952 against 
the New York censors and Cardinal Spellman that the Rossellini film, 
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about a simpleton girl seduced by a tramp she believes is St Joseph, was 
“sacrilegious”. Afterwards, all obscure standards for censoring films 
fell gradually by the wayside, and the teeth of the watchdog fell with 
them. 


There was one area in which no control was possible — eroticism, a 
basic ingredient in the cinema; and it was on this loophole that 
Hollywood built its reputation as the cinema capital of eroticism; it rose 
to the occasion as the result of, and in spite of, the puritan code that 


Orson Welles, the young director: Citizen Kane, 1941 
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dominated it. Eroticism, to be effective, requires a rich imagination on 
the part of the film-maker and the viewer; to circumvent the rigours of 
puritan thinking (on paper stupid and inhuman), it must be inventive 
and refinedly humanistic in outlook. The masters of eroticism in the 
silent period were Stiller, Lubitsch, Pabst and von Stroheim; Josef von 
Sternberg continued the tradition of European decadence amid the 


elegant gesture in the early sound period, together with Lubitsch; Max . 


Ophuls eventually crowned it with an esthetic in his time-centred 
sensitivity for lost illusions. “Eroticism is life, pornography is death”, 
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Bufiuel remarked. Gregory La Cava made a good living shooting between 
the lines of doctored scripts; but for laughs, no one could conveniently 
yell foul over W. C. Field’s The Bank Dick (1940), made at the height 
of Hollywood puritanism. 


While church bodies tried to channel the imagination of the mass public 
through a voluntary classification system, the best directors in Hollywood 
set about subtly confronting the moral questions of the day; in the 
long view, they did their job with a high degree of responsibility under 
difficult conditions. Because Hollywood concentrated on telling a story, 
it moulded modern parables while only half-realizing it. Talented 
directors and scriptwriters tore down old myths in creating new ones, 
finding ways to mirror the social conditions that made myths and dreams 
possible. Chaplin and Orson Welles became the supreme moralists of 
the day, for which the moguls could scarcely forgive them. Hitchcock 
and Lang perceived with sarcasm the failings of fundamentalist America, 
pointing to the dangers of civil religion and worship of the American 
Dream beneath the rhetoric of suspense thrillers and action pictures. 
Under the cloud of romanticism in the films of Ford, Walsh, and Borzage 
were personal styles gravitating to unwritten codes of common decency; 
even the tawdry world of Sirk and the violent domain of Aldrich were 
transcended by a formal moralism. The Hollywood playground is the 
central motif of Howard Hawks’s cinema: the heroic adventures are 
rooted in everyday, boyish foolishness; the comedies expose the fantasies 
making this foolishness possible in a world of romanticized individualism. 
Without Hollywood, Hawks’s remaking of the same theme is unthink- 
able; thanks to Hollywood, his puncturing of the soft underbelly of the 
Dream Cult renders it tragically exposed. 


Neo-realism, breaking out like the mumps as the Allied armies cleared 
the streets of Rome, is also unthinkable without the hothouse of the 


Propaganda film. The leader of the movement, Roberto Rossellini, 
concentrated his vision on the man-in-the-street; its theorist, Cesare 
Zavattini, applied touches of refreshing humanism; its architect, Vittorio 
De Sica, made fables of everyday life. They picked up the traces of 
French social realism dropped a decade before and simply carried it to a 
logical, sensible conclusion, but they could go no further; it withered 
on the vine before the forties ended. Its worth today is not measured for 
its own sake, but in relation to the artificial world it replaced. Thus, 
neo-realism lingered on longer in the East European countries, as 
throughout the fifties the ill-effects of the Personality Cult were washed 
away in the thaw of humanist films. A current of social realism then 
provided the transition to the individual style of film-making common 
today in East Europe. 


A new seriousness in viewing the whole man is undeniably present in the 
dnema of Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Romania, East Germany, and the Soviet Union’s republics (each 
fostering a “national” cinema of its own). An extensive treatment is not 
possible in these pages, but notice should at least be taken of the rich 
national heritage stemming from Dovzhenko’s Earth and Eisenstein’s 
Brezhin Meadow in the thirties: religious, moral portraits of the Slavic 
character were not possible during the Personality Cult, but the under- 
ground stream-of-consciousness emerged again in the post-war, post- 
Stalin cinema of Andrzej Munk, Jerzy Kawalerowics, Andrzej Wajda, 
Miklos Jancso, Evald Schorm, Voitech Jasny, Aleksandar Petrovic, Tudor 
Dinov, Mircea Dragan, Konrad Wolf, Andrei Tarkovski, Sergei 
Paradjanov, Jiri Trnka, and the Zagreb Animation Studio. The outside 
world had trouble screening the original print of Tarkovski’s Andrei 
Rublov (1966, released in 1969) until the ban was lifted; it deals with 
Russia's renowned church iconist. Schorm’s The Death of the Priest 
(1968), a comic fable about a bogus priest in a small Czech village, is the 
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type of film that raises disturbing questions as to its spiritual meaning. 
Paradjanov’s Sayat Novar (1969), a co-production of the Armenian, 
Georgian, and Azerbaijan studios in the Soviet Union, deals with an 
eighteenth-century monk and poet; the film has never been seen abroad 
and Paradjanov languishes in prison. Socialist Realism is dry indeed in 
comparison with these cultura! revelations. 


The humanist documentaries in communion with man’s universal 
aspirations are thoroughly alien to the propaganda film’s penchant for the 
fairy-tale form of truth; they are inspired by Flaherty’s “sense of the 
holy’ in a people’s culture before and after the Second World War. The 
cinema of Satyajit Ray in India, Kenji Mizoguchi and Yasujiro Ozu in 
Japan, Ousmane Sembene in Senegal, Sohrab Shahid Saless in Iran, 
Glauber Rocha in Brazil, Renoir and Rossellini in western Europe, to 
name the most representative, intuitively accepts the world or man’s 
social structure as mysterious, secretive and holy. Again, it is impossible 
now to go into detail, but it seems to me that the essential element in 
the humanist documentary is the striking balance of form (or nature) 
and matter. A religious conference on the transcendental aspects of the 
documentary is badly needed to determine its theological character on 
an ecumenical scale. 


Jean Renoir discovered at the outbreak of war: “Naively and pains- 
takingly I tried to imitate my American teachers: I had not realized that 
a Frenchman living in France drinking his red wine and eating his brie 
cheese and looking out on the grey Parisian skyline can only produce a work 
of excellence by relying on the traditions of people who have lived as he has 
lived.” 
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Theological dialogue and the great film-makers 


Dialogue in the cinema hinges on questions of belief. The film-maker 
seeks points of contact with his audience on issues of daily importance. 
In western culture, the common crisis today is faith. In the case of 
Luis Bufiuel: “I have no attitude towards the Catholic religion. I was 
brought up in it. I could say this: | am still, thank God, an atheist. I believe 
that one must search for God in man. That is a very simple attitude.” 


The “search for God in man” is Bufiuel’s dialogue with the public; it 
is in the best tradition of art and theology. Problems of faith, hope and 
love are echoed in the statement, together with the privileges of an 
atheist who cannot believe in institutional credos. As the New Dutch 
Catechism states, faith is not the reserved property of a church or 
religion, for it does not consist of mere reasoning and is not the result 
of an artificial feeling. The grace of faith is not given apart from other 
men; it is something we share in common. For some, it means saying 
“yes’’ to God’s revelation and believing; for others, it is simply the 
conviction that it is good to believe. Hope is that aspect of faith which 
affirms that the world is being cared for by a transhuman presence. In 
some, it is a joyful thanksgiving for everything that happens; in others, 
it is the struggle against innate pessimism. Love is the greatest of the 
virtues by nature of being present in each of them; more so than faith, 
it is given to us in common, and its gift is likewise a duty requiring 
action and self-abandonment. We are all beginners at love: we are afraid 
of it, although it remains the deepest craving of our being. When 
Bufiuel asserts that one must “search for God in man”, he is lamenting 
that Christians do not provide shining examples of faith. 


Theological dialogue in cinema does not hide behind religious symbols 
or metaphors; these always remain on the periphery, to be applied, 


when necessary, with subtlety and caution. Often, it is refreshing to find 
the religious metaphor used in an ironic, figurative context; this is 
particularly true of European,“metaphysical” cinema, buried in traditions, 
in contrast to the American “empirical” cinema of pragmatism. When 
the Mediterranean directors — Bufiuel, Fellini, Pasolini — reach into 
the Catholic grab-bag for a worn-out symbol, there is drama inherent in 
the gesture and it is there to explain something. But when Elia Kazan 
began sprinkling religious motifs throughout On the Waterfront (1954), 
soon after the foreign art film became en vogue in New York, the 
technique distracted from the social message. Symbolism ran rampant 
through American cinema in the sixties — Hud (1963), Cool Hand Luke 
(1967), Zabriskie Point (1970) — with the Jesus wave to support it; 
despite noteworthy efforts, a new esthetic for the times failed to work 
itself out. Despite the seriousness in American cinema today, the 
ingredient lacking is the mature, relevant, personal cinema that charac- 
terizes post-war European film-making. 


East European cinema suffers from a similar malaise: mature dialogue 
with the public is liable to shake the status quo, and the film-maker 
with broader outlets to an international audience is viewed with suspicion 
and alarm. Promising film movements in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and the Soviet Union itself in the fifties and 
sixties have ended in dead-ends; as I view the situation, only Hungary 
today supports a forthright human cinema, and East Germany is feeling 
its way towards limited dialogue. In general, East European film-making 
is still held down by the tyranny of the script, mitigating against a 
personal, relevant cinema. The situation, of course, offers ample 
opportunity for “shooting between the lines’, as Hollywood directors 
magnificently did, but government sponsorship imposes greater restric- 
tions of disgrace and loss of favour. The events of 1968 in Prague have 
put a damper on progressive movements for the present; it will take some 
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On the Waterfront, 1954 


time before achievements of the last decade appear again in Eastern 
Europe. Never the less, the presence of a religious character in the Slav 
national spirits holds promise for theological dialogue in the future; one 
has only to note the richness of the Trnka puppet films, the Polish and 
Yugoslav documentary tradition, and the numerous animation studios, 
to measure the possibilities. As Will and Ariel Durant remarked in The 
Lessons of History, “there is no significant example in history, before our 
time, of a society successfully maintaining moral life without the aid 
of religion”’. 
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Theological dialogue in the cinema began with the films of Carl Dreyer, 
Luis Bufiuel, and Robert Bresson before and during the Second World 
War, directors whose names are bywords for the integrity of a personal 
cinema. The post-war period was greatly influenced by the presence of 
Ingmar Bergman, Federico Fellini and Pier Paolo Pasolini, each 
approaching film-making through the scenario to formulate a vision of 
the modern world; their autobiographical mannerisms have made them 
favourites on the film festival circuit, more for the ethical problems they 
raise than the strictly religious ones. What these directors offered in the 
fifties and sixties was a legitimacy for treating humanity, in the fullest 
sense: in relation to God. They imbued their humanism with questions 
of faith, doubt, the meaning of love; indeed, they challenged the public 
to ask these same questions and to find solutions. As a result, younger 
European directors could construct theses, argumentative films, around 
ctedos of their own: the moral cinema of Godard and Eric Rohmer, the 
humanism of Truffaut and Ermanno Olmi, the compassion for the 
outsider that characterizes much of young European cinema today. 
Western civilization has its direct heir in the conscientious artistry of 
the West European film-maker: Christianity in close-up, stripped of the 
extras. 


Carl Theodor Dreyer's lifelong plea for faith in our century of hate 
and confusion is the most eloquent in cinema’s short but intricate 
history. There are many motifs in Dreyer’s varied career: martyrdom, 
loneliness, the isolated self, intolerance, each in turn drawing him 
personally towards a knowledge of man that Renoir has termed 
“sacrilegious”. He embarked on an exploration into the self that no 
film-maker before or after has dared to attempt: he discovered the 
breadth and enormity of faith. The first startling revelation occurred in 
The Passion of Joan of Arc (1928); in the lonely, frightened, unprotected, 
suffering, pitiable soul of the Maid, the viewer is overcome by the 


depth of her victory over the worldly judges. Many years later, Dreyer’s 
Ordet (The Word) (1955), based on pastor-playwright Kaj Munk’s play, 
gave the definitive answer to intolerance of every sort, not just Munk’s 
plea for quieting religious intolerance. The film is a trembling, anguished 
cry for the renewed miracle of faith in mankind. It is a key film in the 
theology of the cinema. 


Two scenes from Ordet (The Word), 1955 
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Dreyer’s plea for faith grew out of the central motif of love, profane love, 
that holds all his films together. His purpose was to discover what it 
costs to be human, to uncover love at its purest — the sacrificial love 
of self-abandonment — and to take pity on the possessor. Thus he 
approached each of his subjects through the heart, instead of the 
intellect, to arrive at “the secrets that live in the depths of the soul”, 


always with the full cooperation of actors who cared to give everything, 
to share in this quest. Two principles guided his directing: the reproduc- 
tion, as close as possible, of the feelings of the characters; and the right 
choice of actors to respond generously to the demands of the role. In 
this light Dreyer’s gravitation to the font of love in his minor and major 
films is as instructive as it is moving. 


After writing a number of scripts for Nordisk Film in Copenhagen, he 
made The President (1919), a melodrama, featuring a public official 
who sacrifices himself out of love for his imprisoned daughter. Leaves 
From Satan’s Book (1919-21) was inspired by D.W. Griffith’s Intolerance; 
the modern Finnish section of this heavy treatment of “intolerance 
throughout the ages’’ presents, for the first time, a defenceless female 
submitting to a martyrdom of love. For The Parson’s Widow (1920), 
a tragicomedy set in Norway, he took leave of the script, about a 
sixteenth-century parson compelled to marry the former pastor’s widow, 
to portray a gentle soul (the dying actress Hildur Carlberg) peacefully 
sacrificing herself for the sake of the young couple hoping for her death; 
the purity of the gesture gives the film a timeless quality. Love dominates 
the whole of The Stigmatized Ones, or Love One Another (1921-22), 
expanding the story of the 1905 Russian pogrom into a universal plea 
for tolerance and justice; it is at the heart of the erotic Mikael (1924), 
the social comedy Master of the House, or Thou Shalt Love Thy Wife 
(1925), and the lyrical, naturalistic The Bride of Glomsdale (1925). 
The lessons learned in these broad universal themes prepared him for the 
power and majesty of The Passion of Joan of Arc, the crowning feat of 
the silent era. The story transpires time and place: in the personage 
of Marie Falconetti we find an abstraction of the Maid’s epic-making 
sacrifice. 


Dreyer was destined thereafter to partake in the sacrificial nature of his 
vision. Vampyr (1932) can be interpreted as the hallucinatory dreams 
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of the vampire’s victim, Léonie, a warning of the approaching storm 
enveloping Europe. Day of Wrath (1943), about witch-hunting in 
seventeenth-century puritan Norway, reflects the horrors of spiritual 
depravity under the Nazis; it is broken on the wheel of the heroine 
Anne's erotic, profane love. Ordet is striking for replacing Munk’s Christ 
figure with a woman: it is his strongest statement on the power of pure 
love. Gertrud (1964) is the story of a woman sacrificing herself for an 
ideal she does not fully understand, a victim of love that Dreyer, in his 
pity, understands all too well. He had made the same sacrifice for his 
own ideals: four films in the last forty years of his life (excluding Two 
People in 1944, a failure but striking for the possibilities in the role of 
the adulterous wife). Dreyer was ready to begin his Jesus project when 
he died; just what his search to discover the truth lying at the bottom of 
this Being would have revealed, is one of the great losses of the cinema. 


The cinema of Luis Bufiuel is a lifelong search, “the search for God in 
man”, which presents a catalogue of Christian abuses against the 
theological virtues as listed in I Corinthians 13. He is the most brutally 
human of all directors, contending that religion and moral conventions 


. have led in our day to cruelty, superstition and ignorance. His frontal 


attack on the Church and bourgeoisie, L’Age d’Or (1930), is his most 
celebrated film, precipitating Catholic riots in France and government 
censorship. In his later years, Bufiuel returned to the religious theme 
to make an impressive spiritual cycle in search of the divine in man, 
totally in line with his humanist principles: Nazarin (1959), Viridiana 
(1961), Simon of the Desert (1965) and The Milky Way (1969) each 
echoing over the decade (with five films in between) the motifs present 
in L’Age d'Or. The cycle is impressive for its parabolic, picaresque 
character and its mystical, surrealist vision: each film is comic, light- 
hearted, “sacrilegious” without being bitter or shocking. The message is 


Nazarin, 1959 


always the same: religious fervour is doomed to social resignation, as 
his pilgrim-saints witness the fall of the Christian ideal into a hypocritical, 
conscience-saving dualism. As Bufiuel commented on Nazarin: “As for 
the religious problem, I’m convinced that the Christian in the pure and 
absolute meaning of the word has no place on this earth”. 


The cycle is rich, poetic, complicated, ambiguous, charged with a 
dramatic fire for the amour fou of the Christ-rebel, but at the same time 
lowering its sights on the dignity of man as opposed to metaphysical 
hypocrisy. Taken as a whole, the films have a missionary character: they 
plead for a down-to-earth moral system; they point to a new freedom, an 
affirmation of life with both feet on the ground, a carnal acceptance 
of a flesh-and-blood world; they beg for revolution. Nazarin presents 
a worker-priest in revolutionary Mexico ; his pilgrimage towards self- 
knowledge is the same as many in the contemporary French worker- 
priest movement. Viridiana is a variation on the Franciscan ideal, in the 
story of a novice in Spain, prudishly applying its principles on how low 
the ideal in modern times has fallen ; the mystical fire of love for 
fellow-man has gone out, but might be nourished again through carnal 


knowledge. Simon of the Desert, St Simeon Stylites, must climb down 
from his pillar to taste the forbidden fruits of friendship and love : his 
isolation from the world has served the forces of evil on earth, reducing 
faith to hair-splitting moralism to favour the ruling classes. The Milky 
Way, the name given the pilgrimage route from Paris to the shrine of 
James of Compostela in Spain, is a journey through time and space in 
surveying ecclesiastical dogmas, by force of argument, to preserve the 
status quo against disrupting heresies; these word-games, Bufiuel chides, 
have detracted from the humanist message in the gospels (as symbolized 
in the pilgrim-figures, Peter and John). Bufiuel’s films are not a danger 
to Christianity; they challenge a decayed faith to renew itself. 
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Robert Bresson, whose cinema is constructed on the redemptive power of 
gtace, is the screen’s sole tragedian; his emphasis on the mystery of love 
ranks him as a practising theologian. He views cinema as a question: 
the public responds and a dialogue begins. All his films are timeless 
allegories, the key a certain tragic nobility of purpose bestowed on 
Passions and vices (no matter what evil is committed). His groping for 
the supernatural with uncompromising independence marks him as a 
spiritual descendant of Pascal, Léon Bloy, Francois Mauriac and Georges 
Bernanos; another spiritual partner is Dostoievski. To maintain a purity 
of theme, Bresson works only with non-professional actors to strengthen 
the appearance of remaining “in the interior’ of his subject; as Dreyer 
is an outsider looking in, Bresson is an insider looking out. There is a 
transcendant quality in this films, directing the action through to 
something beyond signifying liberation; the suicide of a 14-year-old girl 
in his adaptation of Bernanos’s Mouchette (1967) is one of the most 
daring endings in cinema history. 


Of his eleven films, Au hasard, Balthasar (1965) seems to me to be 
central in his cinema, more so than his adaptation of Bernanos’s Diary 
of a Country Priest (1950) with its admirable portrait of the nature of 
the spiritual life. Balthasar, seven years in the planning, is an original 
allegory whose powerful frame of reference is the Passion. The complex 
relationship of the girl, Marie, and the drunkard, Arnold, to the donkey, 
Balthasar, presumes on a Christ figuratively carrying the cares of the 
world like a beast of burden. Without this relationship, the story limps; 
with it, Bresson comments on the human condition in a study of the 
seven capital sins, focusing in the end on the sacrificial death of the 
three main characters. In comparison to this modern interpretation of 
the Passion, the picture-book imitations from Lumiére to Zeffirelli’s 
planned television spectacular seem pagan. 
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Diary of a Country Priest, 1950 


Ingmar Bergman 
directing Elliott Gould 
and Bibi Andersson in The Touch 


The “autobiographical” cinema of Ingmar Bergman, Federico Fellini and 
Pier Paolo Pasolini offers tangible bits-and-pieces of theological dialogue; 
on a highly personal level, they search for something meaningful in life 
well within the framework of a Christian tradition. The chief protagonist 
is Ingmar Bergman, whose cinema can be taken as a journey paralleling 
man’s biblical search for himself. The Old Testament phase in his 
cinema has more flesh-and-blood than the later, New Testament 
meditations on the self. Bergman’s justly famous religious trilogy — 
Through a Glass Darkly (1961), Winter Light (1962) and The Silence 
(1963) — seems in retrospect to be too skilfully dependent on the 
conscious close-up and the heavy symbol to be effective; similarly, Cries 
and Whispers (1973) has a conscious application of the Pieta in, I feel, 
an all-too-private sense. 


The Silence, 1963 


Winter Light, Bergman’s admission of faith in a secular world, hides the 
Christ of Swedish Lutheranism amid a clutter of religious, archaic 
symbols. The crippled sexton rummaging among an assortment of church 
trappings (including a huge crucifix of the suffering Christ always in 
the background) appears in the beginning to play the key redemptive 
role. Throughout the excruciating events of the day God is effectively 
being declared dead, until the cripple tries at Vespers to put everything 
back into its place again; he comments on the terrible suffering of Christ 
on the cross. The pastor is unmoved; and it is his mistress who offers 
the commendatio, the chord of hope, the light in winter: “If we could 
believe...” 


Winter Light, 1962 


A common motif in Federico Fellini’s films is also a closing note of 
hope in a sea of despair, as evidenced in his earlier films following in 
the path of Neo-realism as a human experience, but endowed with the 
poetry it lacked. In comparing his work to Neo-realism, Fellini remarked: 
“Man is an enigma for me, but God is to be found at the centre of the succes- 
stve layers of reality, and He is the key to all mysteries’. The “mysteries’” in 
his films are part of a magical world: he is attracted to supernatural 
miracles because they fascinate him as dramatic material, as powerful, 
obscure, secret, esoteric attributes of life. He admits that his films hold 
no hidden religious meaning; although religious motivation can be 
detected, he is not carried away by the power of a religious theme. The 
Italian critic Angelo Solmi has rightly pointed out that: “A single thread 
of logical thinking joins Fellini’s personal conception of reality to the 
problem of solitude, to that of the world of magic, and lastly to the problem 
of religion: four stages in the same mental process, whose final expression 
is symbolism”. Fellini’s approach to religion is to seize upon its superficial 
aspects, to uncover its frenzied, spectacular, superstitious, baroque 
aspects; the visual, symbolic nature of his cinema has, of late, evolved 
into abstract, apocalyptic apparitions of Rome as the cradle of Chris- 
tianity. 

In Fellini’s favour, he was always in trouble with censors and ecclesiastical 
authorities as to the religious ambiguity of his films; thus, it is unlikely 
he could give full vent to a religious inspiration or theme, even if he 
wanted to in the days before the Second Vatican Council. His trilogy on 
loneliness and the necessity of hope — La Strada (1954), The Nights 
of Cabiria (1957) and La Dolce Vita (1959) — were the closest he 
ever came to a religious theme; each time he had to seek out church 
officials to gain support for the projects in the making. The lost creatures 
in the trilogy are, respectively, the circus brute, Zampano; the actor, 
Nazzari;, and the reporter, Marcello; their professions are as symbolically 


Museum of Modern Art, New York 


La Dolce Vita, 1959 


treated as the. religious objects, processions, pilgrimages, miracles and 
Superstitious hysteria surrounding them. Attempts to reach them and 
communicate a message of hope are vaguely ethical and subjective: the 
Fool offers the Innocent, Gelsomina, a peddle with the moral, “There’s 
nothing useless in the world”, at the high point in La Strada, a truth 
realized later as her lingering spirit helps Zampano over the abyss to 
become a human being again; the lingering faces of Cabiria, the 
prostitute, defeated but not broken, and teenage girl in La Dolce Vita 


dispel the same pessimism. Hardly a transcendental concept, the aspira- 
tion doesn’t go beyond the normal Christian, Franciscan ideal of love 
your neighbour and help one another. La Strada is Fellini’s crucial film, 
the pebble story the summation of his theology. 


The existentialist Pier Paolo Pasolini has imbued his films with a 
passion for life, for reality, for the physical dimension of life. But his 
notion of being open to the limits finds its witness in Paul Tillich’s 
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statement: “Existentialism has been a windfall for Christian theology”. 
A Marxist and atheist as well as an existentialist, Pasolini is concerned 
with the Christian mythos as a foundation of experience to strengthen 
the social message with a transcendental reality as required. Thus, the 
petty thief in Accattone (1961) crawls into a cross-shaft of light to die, 
and a prison crucifixion underlines the youth’s useless death in Mama 
Roma (1962); the symbol sharpens and clarifies the meaning of the 
event. Pasolini’s most successful application of the Christian mythos to 
a social message is The Gospel According to St Matthew (1964 ), dedicated 
to the memory of Pope John: Christ is presented as a legendary, heroic 
figure, the archetype of the good man who suffers and dies for an ideal 
of social revolution, as the film-maker views the evangelist’s message. 
The theological aspects of this film are anchored in its powerful images 
of a transcendental reality (again the crucifixion scene), Christ as a sign 
of contradiction. A similar treatment was sought in Teorema (1968), 
but the flesh-and-blood, profane Christ is not as convincing as his 
earlier, fiery applications of the symbol. Pasolini’s recent films are 
light-weight exercises in the erotic, with only traces of humanity 
appearing in his veneration of the tradition of Renaissance painting. His 
tragic death wrote a frightful epithet to an ambivalent but impressive 
career. 


Rebirth of realism 


The cinema, now celebrating its 80th birthday, is witnessing a rebirth 
of realism in a humanistic vein on the broad, international scale. Two 
trends are worth noting: the weighed, responsible socio-political cinema 
common to West European “auteurs” directors, and the commercially 
independent entertainment film adhering to ethical standards made in 
the United States. 
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Museum of Modern Art, New Yo 


The 1970s have given festival audiences a score of films with timeless - 


messages, predominantly by individualistic directors concerned with the 
human condition in lyrical, imaginative terms. There were unforgettable 
images a decade ago in Francois Truffaut’s Jules and Jim (1961) and 
Ermanno Olmi’s I/ Posto (1961) which could often be isolated from the 
context of the film itself. We find this same fragment vision today in 
such memorable films as Bo Widerberg’s Joe Hill (1971), Kenneth 
Loach’s Kes (1971), Pantelis Voulgaris’s Anna's Engagement (1973), 
Werner Herzog’s Everyone for Himself and God against All (1974), 
Theodor Angelopoulis’s The Journey of the Actors (1974), and Wim 
Wenders’s In the Course of Time (1975), to name just a few of the many 
outstanding films of this decade. 


A singular example of support given by Interfilm jury work to a director 
of modern, dialogue-style cinema is the 1975 award to Iran’s Sohrab 
Shahid Saless, who made four impressive films on small budgets and 
shooting schedules of less than a month each. A Simple Event (1973) 
telates the squalor surrounding a young boy living in a remote Persian 
fishing village. Still Life (1974) is a compassionate portrait of an 
elderly couple facing retirement, the husband suddenly relieved of the 
only job he knows as a railway gatekeeper in an isolated corner of Iran. 
Far from Home (1975), a West German-Iranian co-production, deals 
with the plight of Turkish workers in West Berlin, the central figure a 
man who mutely seeks contact with his foreign environment. His latest 
film, Time of Maturity (1976), is also set in Berlin and tells the story of 
a boy approaching puberty who discovers that his mother pays the rent 
in a rundown area by working as prostitute. Saless, one of modern 
Ginema’s genuine poets, has a Chekhovian feel for the destitute and the 
hopeless and surrounds his lead characters with pity and understanding. 
He was “discovered” at the 1974 Berlin festival, when the Interfilm Jury 
granted him two prizes for A Simple Event and Still Life. 


National Film Archive, London 


The Interfilm juries 


The jury work of Interfilm has long been recognized and praised for the 
Positive aspects of its awards and recommendations. In my observations 
as an active member of Interfilm jury decisions, a number of principles 
have emerged as dialogue with film-makers, critics, and theologians 
fostered a deeper awareness and concern for the religious dimensions in 
the art of the twentieth century. I present these principles as personal 
reflections, not as gospel truth — and I am sure they can be improved 
upon after further study and analysis. 


Still Life, 1974 
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First, Interfilm does not proselytize in its decisions. The criterion for a 


film to be taken into the jury’s consideration is its honest portrayal of 
reality, for which the film-maker is allowed a free hand. 


Second, the “sense of the holy” in a film is a positive criterion for jury 
discussion, in the tradition from Flaherty’s documentaries to Saless’s 
fiction documents. This element opens up dialogue among the higher 
religions of all cultures, and it provides a salient point of contact for the 
theologian as well as the historian and the anthropologist. 


Third, the publication of the Interfilm awards in Interfilm Reports together 
with observations and recommendations is given the jury’s critical 
attention. The aim is to foster theological dialogue in the cinema, 
whereby the problems posed by the film-maker in the realm of faith 
and belief can be properly weighed and respectfully responded to. 


Fourth, the jury in its deliberations hopes to further a theology of the 
Gnema within the accompanying framework of a theology of technology. 
This is still virgin soil to be carefully tended and cultivated before a 
harvest is reaped in the future. 


The Interfilm juries have won recognition and acclaim at the international 
festivals as of late. In 1976 they have shared the spotlight with the major 
juries on the basis of their decisions alone, sometimes even making 
headlines because they dared to peep into the future by citing a trend 
for better or for worse. A recent issue of Newsweek (2 February 1976) 
on “The German Film Boom” singled out the ecumenical awards 
(Interfilm together with OCIC, the International Catholic Film Office) 
given at Cannes to Rainer Wemer Fassbinder’s Fear Eats the Soul in 1974 
and Werner Herzog’s Everyone For Himself and God Against All in 1975 
as genuine signals for the revival of cinematic art in West Germany. 
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The Interfilm Award at the Oberhausen Short Film Festival 1976 won 
a standing ovation for conferring its honors on Enemies of the Constitution, 
a West Germany short made by a collective to fight Berufsverbot, that is, 
a policy of restricting or forbidding employment on grounds of political 
affiliation. And the recent Cannes film festival found the ecumenical 
jury daring not to give a prize as a sign of contradiction: too much 
violence on the screen. 


These are just some of the many ways Interfilm has contributed to 
theological dialogue in the cinema, a dialogue between film-maker and 
theologian, between theologian and public. It wil! continue to do so 
along similar lines in the future, particularly at festivals in Berlin and 
Locarno, Mannheim and (perhaps soon) at a festival in East Europe. 
Only through such dialogue are we able to proceed, slowly but surely, 
towards a theology of the cinema. 


Ronald Holloway is an American now teaching film in Berlin. From the 
earliest days of his ministry in Chicago he has been working with film, asa 
critic and writer of articles for film journals. He organized the seminar on 
Religious Themes in Soviet Films in the summer of 1976. His book The 
Religious Dimension in the Cinema will be published soon. 


Last Tango in Pa 


animation is... 


A protest against the stationary condition. 
Animation transporting movement of nature directly 
cannot be creative animation. 

Animation is a technical process 

in which the final result must always be creative. 
To animate: to give life and soul to a design, 

not through the copying 

but through the transformation of reality. 


Life is warmness. 

Warmness is movement. 

Movement is life. 

Animation is giving life; it means giving warmth. 
Animation could be tepid, warm or boiling. 


Cold animation is not animation. 
It is a still-born child. 


Practically, animation is a long rubbing 
of tree against tree in order to get sparkle 
or perhaps just a little smoke. 


Take one kilo of ideas (not too confused, if possible), 
five kilos of talent, 

ten kilos of hard work 

and a few thousand designs. 


Shake it all together : 
and if you are lucky you will not get the right answer 
to the question. he Rigg 
iy 
Statement on animation 
by a group of artists 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia 


Zagreb & Atlantic Film 


ISQAGING 


John P. Taylor 
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Flickering into the 77th year after its incep- 
tion, animation is playing an increasingly 
important role in world culture. And in the 
ecumenical movement. 


As dessin animé, Trickfilm (its uncompli- 
mentary and inaccurate German name) or 
cartoon, the animated film is having as 
big a heyday as it did in the ’30s. But now 
there is much more depth and relevance to 
the subject matter. Used for a variety of 
subjects -— complex technology, bitter 
satire, fairy tales, religious myth — anima- 
tion entertains as it informs. The marriage 
of the screen with graphics frees animation 
from naturalistic restrictions. Consequently, 
it does through the eye what the sermon 
can do through audio images. Its convincing 
social commentary has effectively been 
featured, for example, at the Uppsala and 
Nairobi assemblies of the World Council 
of Churches. And its influence is spreading 
elsewhere in the Church. 


But what do we mean by animation today? 
Does the idea need updating? The early 
concept, “a film created by an artist, frame 
by frame’ (1,440 to the minute!) is too 
simple an explanation. If so, still photo- 
graphs; bipacked and chemically altered 


"I strive for a cinema that will give me an integral 
vision of reality, it will increase my knowledge of things 
and beings, and will open to me the marvelous world of 
the unknown, which I can neither read about in the 
daily press nor find in the street.”’ 


Luis Bufiuel 


4] 


Zagreb & Corona Cinematografica 


a 
Idu Dani (Passing Days), Yugoslavia 


> 


Animating requires the artist's detailed work 
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motion picture footage; live stop-action 
photography, and even slides put in motion 
on video consoles, now qualify as animation. 
I believe this collective definition from 
Yugoslavia’s famous Zagreb studio comes 
closer to the soul of the matter: 


Animation is an animated film. 

A protest against the stationary condition. 

Animation transporting movement of 
nature directly cannot be creative 
animation. 

Animation is a technical Process in which 
the final result must always be creative. 

To animate: to give life and soul to a 
design, not through the copying but 
through the transformation of reality. 


Life is warmness. 

Warmness is movement. 

Movement is life. 

Animation is giving life; it means giving 
warmth. 

Animation could be tepid, warm or boiling. 

Cold animation is not animation. It is a 
still-born child. 

Practically, animation is a long rubbing 
of tree against tree in order to get sparkle 
or perhaps just a little smoke. 


“The most important element to me is always the idea 
that I’m trying to express, and everything technical is 
only a method to make the idea into clear form. I’m 
always working on the idea whether I am writing, 
directing, choosing music, or cutting.” 


John Huston 
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The Preacher 


rom 


w The Preacher 


> Scenes f 


Take one kilo of ideas (not tog confused if 
possible), five kilos of talent, ten kilos of 
hard work and a few thousand designs. 

Shake it all together and if you are lucky 
you will not get the right answer to the 
question. 


The ecumenical movement today is calling 
more and more on animation as a means of 
expression, precisely because it doesn’t try 
to give quick or easy answers to the 
questions people are asking. 


The World Council and many of its 
members churches are now frequently using 
and even producing animated shorts. People 
in the church find these films spark 
discussions by quickly cutting through to 
the heart of the matter. Symbolism leaves 
room for interpretation and _ stimulates 
thought. Racial, sexual, class and cultural 
differences ate /ess pronounced. The essence 
of what is genuinely human becomes more 
pronounced. 


This adoption of the short symbolic film 
by the Church takes place at a time when 
animation is going through a transition. 
As the celebrated animator John Hubley 


"I believe in artistic rebellion. I think new approaches, 
new forms are needed to reflect the changed world we 
live in.”’ 


Fritz Lang 


"I believe that my greatest value to a production comes 
after the shooting. I work on every phase of the cutting, 
mixing, looping, titling.’ 

Richard Lester 
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q Different artistic styles go into making an animated film 


Nag Film 
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puts it: “We're going away from the pigs 
and bunnies era”. Hubley says that in this 
Post-Disney period many contemporary 
aftists are moving away from the comic 
strip generalities towards the development 
of individual, specialized human character. 


More scenes and problems from ordinary 
life are being treated. As in all film, anima- 
tion can be used to take shortcuts through 
time. Centuries can be compressed in 
seconds. Time can even be destroyed and 
its real meaning discovered. Everlasting (a 
quantity of time) can be shown as eternal 
(a quality of time). But more importantly, 
animation enables the internal as well as 
the external aspects of people and their 
worlds to become visualized. And since 
many of these shorts are without words, 
they can be universally understood. 


After centuries of neglect, especially in 
Protestant circles, the arts are present in 
a big way, and not restricted to little 
cultural events out on the fringe. In all this, 
films play a crucial role. For example, 
among the 72 films shown at the Nairobi 
assembly, animation had a special place. 


“The only thing that is an absolute for any art that 
deserves the name is point of view (i.e., content). No 
point of view is sterility. Sterility, no matter how it’s 
dressed up, is the death of theatre and films.’’ 


Joseph Losey 


“I am totally involved with the sensory business about 
motion without any intellectual story, or anything else 
other than just motion.” 


Len Lye 
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John Taylor’s rough sketches for his latest film Helping Hand concerning the misuse 
of charity 


Uppsala and animation 


Perhaps the most dramatic ecumenical 
example of the effectiveness of animation 
took place amid a veritable explosion of the 
arts at the Uppsala assembly of the World 
Council. There for the first time the arts 
were truly integrated into the centre of the 
ecumenical curriculum. 


The assembly opened in the Cathedral of 
Uppsala and as the procession entered it 
was greeted with a major musical work 
involving banks of horns stationed at high 
spots around the historic building. During 
the worship there followed two more major 
musical works created for the occasion. 


That night, at the first plenary, something 
happened that many would not have thought 
possible and those involved considered a 
major risk. Five animated films were shown. 
Even more disturbing in this departure 
from the traditional speech, there was not 
one spoken word in any of the films! That 
night, this remarkably representative gath- 
ering of Christians was confronted with the 


potential of film. Sometimes grim, some- 


“There 1s an area in the human mind (or heart) which 
can be reached only through cinema, through that 
cinema which 1s always awake, always changing. 

Only such cinema can reveal, describe, make us 
conscious, hint at what we really are or what we aren’t, 
or sing the true and changing beauty of the world 
around us.”’ 


Jonas Mekas 
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Zagreb & Atlantic Film 


4 Tolerancija (Yugoslavia) 


q Scabies ( Yugoslavia) 


Zagreb Film 


times humorous, the screen images seemed 
to “speak’’ with power. Many cultural walls 
were breeched during this initial screening. 


Also vying for the attention of the dele- 
gates were: a startling collection of medieval 
frescoes; an art exhibit by the leading 
Swedish sculptors and painters on the 
theme “engagement with the world”; 
Pete Seeger’s folk concert with its assembly- 
wide ‘“sing-in’; a huge graphic maze, 
colourful and joyful, by Sister Corita and 70 
of her students; a retrospective showing of 
the films of Ingmar Bergman; dance, 
theatre and music. 


However, coming early in the Assembly and 
larger than life, the animation presentation 
became a paradigm of what actually took 
place amongt the leaders at the assembly. 
In the shorts the human figures were 
distilled “to their basics’. The characters 
clearly exposed their feelings and acted on 
them. This view of humankind projected 
an unstated goal for the assembly. Could 
not external actions even of the disparate 
branches of the Christian church connect 
the mind and the heart and perhaps over- 
tide some of the nationalistic, cultural and 


“I am interested in exploring that universe, from the 
point of view of truth, if not of morality.” 


Alain Resnais 


“I'm one of those who feels everything—everything — 
that goes into a picture affects the viewer, although the 
viewer doesn’t realize the impact of tiny, minor things 
being built up for him. This working upon the 
subconscious has a great effect, greater than most 
moviegoers or movie makers realize.” 

George Stevens 
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racial assumptions that bind participants in 
their home settings? 


Perhaps it was the second and third view- 
ings of the same shorts that brought many 
participants the feeling that real change 
was a potentiality. Choices were possible. 


Set up near coffee tables were small screens. 
The shorts were projected again during 
breaks in the meeting. Perhaps the symbol- 
ism wasn't completely clarified to every- 
one’s satisfaction. But literally hundreds of 
discussions took place about some of the 
substantive aspects of human nature. 


"All technical refinements discourage me. Perfect 
photography, larger screens, hi-fi sounds, all make it 
posstble for mediocrities slavishly to reproduce nature, 
and this reproduction bores me. What interests me is 
the interpretation of life by an artist. The personality 
of a filmmaker interests me more than the copy of an 
object.”’ 


Jean Renoir 
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Nairobi in perspective 


More recently, at the Nairobi assembly, 
animation again was a major tool of com- 
munication. As part of a film festival and 
media walk, some of the leading animation 
shorts from around the world were featured. 
One, WOW, Women of the World, created 
for Nairobi by Faith Hubley and some 
animation students from Yale University, 
was screened for the whole assembly at a 
plenary session. Women of the World encap- 
sulated the history of the oppression of 
women; no other medium could have so 
compressed time (everlasting, a quantity 
of time, can be shown as eternal, a quality 
of time) as this animated film. 


But it is not only at large meetings that the 
ecumenical movement evidences its com- 
mitment to the animated film. Many of 
the finest collections of significant modern 
animation can now be found in church- 
related film libraries. Many are fully 
developed now in Europe and North 
America. But several third world churches 
are also assembling substantial collections 
covering many subjects. Indeed, many 


“I think everyone sees life around him in a more-than- 
superficial manner. What's the sense of being ‘objective’ 
in film? I don’t even think it’s physically possible.”’ 


Federico Fellini 
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Cinema (Hungary) 
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ingaro Film 


secular distributors and producers have been 
astonished by the fact that church film 
centres are the leading distributors of 
significant animation art in many areas. 
And not all are favourable to the established 
church. 


Derick Phillips was stunned when he 
received an award from the ecumenical 
Interfilm jury (now present at many 
important film festivals). He had made 
Note from Above, a film about hypocrisy 
within the Church. The Interfilm jury 
recommended the film to church people as 
an excellent resource for programmes of 
self-criticism. 


From the great creative centres in East 
Europe and Canada, from individual masters 
in Teheran, London, New York and Tokyo 
come works that often produce laughter 
and sometimes shock. For the most part 
they are thought-provoking. 


“Animation”, as Alfred H. Barr, Jr., curator 
of New York’s Museum of Modern Art, has 
said, “is a visual Esperanto. Its images and 
sounds function as the closest thing we 
have to a universal language’’. 


“To make a film is for me a very personal experience. 
It is a driving force like hunger and thirst. Some people 
express themselves by writing books, painting pictures, 
climbing mountains, beating their children or dancing 
the samba. I express myself by making films.”’ 


Ingmar Bergman 
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There is much to learn from Interfilm — 
an international Christian film organization 
closely identified with the aims of the World 
Council. It is an international link, a switch- 
board, for an exciting new involvement on 
the part of national and local groups with 
the cinema. It deliberately has a modest su- 
perstructure and has shown that much can 
be done if the encounter with the media is 
authentic. Until recently much of our church 
film work was banal, self-serving, counter- 
productive, as is so much Christian commu- 
nication today. We can learn from the ap- 


proach of Interfilm, not only with regard to 


cinema itself, but also as a basically different 
concept of the relation between Church 
and media. 


A number of creative church groups are now 
pioneering a fresh approach to film. They 
are a minority, to be sure, but they are grow- 
ing fast, and already have an impact far 
beyond their small numbers. Relating to this ee 
group of salty Christians is what Interfilm — 

is all about. : 
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Taking up the cinema 


Since 1955 Interfilm (International Inter- 
church Film Centre) has served as the inter- 
national link between keen individuals and 
groups on the local, regional and national 
church scene who see the cinema as a forum 
for contemporary theological discussion. In- 
deed, it could be said that today directors are 
performing the role once reserved for the 
professional theologian. Interfilm and _ its 
members take a positive approach to film. 
An important goal of the national groups is 
film education, thereby developing an au- 
dience that will demand better films. They 
have coupled this media education with the 
development of film libraries to provide an 
“alternative cinema’ to the commercial net- 
works. Many publish journals of film criti- 


cism which in some countries are the best 
in the field. 


The initiative for this comprehensive ap- 
proach to the cinema came primarily from 
Christians in Europe at a time when many 
churches in Anglo-Saxon countries were 
still more interested in the film as propagan- 
da for church use. So we had the Bible films 
that were usually bad theology and a prosti- 
tution of the film art. Then there were over- 
simplified documentaries on the Church’s 
good works in “mission’’ lands, conceived 
of primarily as a “tool” for fund-raising. 


But for more than a decade the churches in 
North America have been developing a com- 
prehensive approach to film, sometimes pro- 
ducing relevant and honest films on contem- 
porary problems, often on subjects which 
other groups find taboo or lack the motiva- 
tion to produce. And now the developing 
countries are bringing new enthusiasm to this 
open approach to the cinema. They concen- 
trate on their own particular concerns, link- 
ed with productions that come from other 
parts of the world but carry a universal 
message. 


These diverse local and national church-re- 


lated film workers find in Interfilm the place 
where they can seek and share information 
in an ecumenical context. Together with the 
International Catholic Film Office (OCIC), 
Interfilm sponsors audiovisual conferences 
and training programmes, especially for de- 
veloping countries, and organizes juries for 
international festivals where they make 
awards, recommend feature films, and com- 
pile listings of shorts — documentary, ani- 
mated, symbolic, experimental — which can 
be used outside their country of origin. 
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Presence at festivals : Cannes 


Film festivals are unique, indeed, weird oc- 
casions. They are the gathering place of the 
professionals and film lovers ; they provide 
an opportunity to meet and talk with pro- 
ducers and distributors, and to see films from 
widely varied sources. They help particularly 
in meeting the great challenge posed by dis- 


tribution. There are hundreds — even 
Ess ct thousands — of films and TV productions 
: fe RID. = a ss in existence that would be welcomed in 


many parts of the world, and a market-place 
is needed. But the interested people have to 


Yves Mirkine 


Jack Nicholson 
and John Taylor at Cannes 


learn about these films, as well as how to 
order them, acquire the rights to show them, 
get them through the customs, and over- 
come all the many obstacles to eventually 
showing a new movie. There are so many 
barriers that many give up. Interfilm helps 
break through this bottleneck. 


Cannes is still the greatest meeting place of 
them all. In fact, it is five festivals in one. 
Here is the cinema at its best — and its 
worst. The official programme shows the 
Bufiuels, Fellinis, Fords, Polanskis, Berg- 
mans and Spielbergs. More recently it has 
also included the kind of films that until 
1968 were shown only at the Quinzaine (Di- 
rector’s Fortnight) or the Semaine de la Cri- 
tique (Critic's Week). In that year, Godard 
and like-minded representatives of the “en- 
gaged” cinema broke up the official event to 
protest its commercialism and opened the 
way for a broader range of films. 


But there is still plenty of commercialism ! 
Hundreds of additional films are shown in 
the market where the big buying and selling 
goes on day and night, where it is very clear 
that motion pictures are business — and big 
business. There are films for children, films 
about animals, and the year’s output of sex, 
violence, and horror. Here are the cheap ver- 
sions of last season’s big shockers, with sim- 
ilar (but slightly different) titles — films 
as sensational and perverse as they can pos- 
sibly be and still get by the censor in the big 
money-making areas. Cannes is a strong an- 
tidote to those who have an all too optimis- 


a 
Luis Bunuel and Jeanne Moreau in Le journal d’une femme de chambre (1964 ), which 
received an Interfilm award 


The Conversation, written, directed and produced by Francis Ford Coppola, USA, was 
recommended by the 1974 Ecumenical Jury in Cannes. Gene Hackman as the spy with 
a conscience 


tic vision of the future — dreaming of a new 


network of relevant films easily available to 
inform and inspire a wide audience. This 
dream will come about only through a tough 
and realistic engagement in the “real world” 
of production and distribution. When Inter- 
film turned up at Cannes (about ten years 
ago) it was understandable that reactions 
from secular critics were on the cynical side. 
“Here comes the Church again — trying to 
catch on to the coat-tails of what is really 
happening.” “Oh, the ‘thou-shalt-not’ peo- 
ple are here.” Remarks of this kind were 
common until recently, quite understand- 
ably, as the churches in modern times have a 
dismal record in relation to the arts, espe- 
cially the cinema. Today the attitude has 


changed to respect. Years of progressive and 
brave decisions by the Interfilm jury have 
won it a new and better place in this arena. 


The pious within the Church might ask: 
“What is a Christian group doing at Cannes 
— that evil place ?’ The answer from this 
new group of film enthusiasts would be cate- 
goric : “Of course the Church must be there 
— and everywhere else where films are se- 
riously presented.’ If the Church is to be 
relevant in today’s world it must have a 
real encounter with the cinema. How can 
the Church ignore this powerful means of 
conveying ideas, this most effective vehicle 
for social commentary, this most youth- 
oriented of media in an age of media ? 


In 1974 the first Ecumenical Jury, set up 
jointly by Interfilm and OCIC, was present 
at Cannes. The award went to Angst essen 
Seele auf, a story about the love between an 
older German woman and a foreign worker 
from North Africa, directed by Rainer Wer- 
ner Fassbinder (Federal Republic of Ger- 
many). The jury recommended Francis 
Ford Coppola’s The Conversation (United 
States), which examines a man and his con- 
science in a drama about a wire-tapper who 
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Erika Rabau 


Yves Mirkir 


4¢q Last Grave at Dimbaza, a film 


about the impact of apartheid on 
everyday life of the black population 
of South Africa. Interfiln Award, 
Mannheim, 1974 


S. Shahid Saless of Iran, whose 
Still Life (1974) won the 1975 
Golden Bear 


Interfilm gave special\vecommenda- 
tion to Dalton Trumbo, director and 
writer of Johnny Got His Gun 
(1971) 


‘w Fassbinder’s Angst essen Seele auf 


invades the private lives of others through 
the use of the new technology. 


In 1975, it gave its award to Walter Herzog 
(Federal Republic of Germany) for The 
Enigma of Kasper Hauser and a special 
recommendation to the Algerian film Chron- 
wle of the Burning Years, directed by 
Lakhdar-Hamida. Alice Doesn’t Live Here 
Anymore by Martin Scorsese (United States) 
and Moses and Aaron, directed by Jean- 
Marie Straub (Federal Republic of Ger- 
many) were recommended as well. 


This year the Ecumenical Jury withheld its 
award, stating: “The Festival of 1976 has 
been marked by serious films without hope, 
some of which reflected a violence seldom 
seen before. We are well aware that this 
violence and hopelessness reflect the image 
of our society. However, we fear that vio- 
lence breeds violence and that, instead of 
being a denunciation, it may lead to an es- 
calation of violence in our society. That is 
why the Ecumenical Jury has decided not to 
give its prize this year and expresses its wish 
that the cinema should not become a source 
of hatred in a world that aspires to peace.” 


The jury did recommend a number of films 
and noted that Bergman’s Face to Face, 
shown out of competition, more than lived 
up to its expectations of this great director. 


If such a jury had made a similar stand a 
few years ago, it would have been greeted 
with : “There goes the Church, condemning 
sex and violence again.” But after years of 
progressive, open and strong work the 1976 
decision was welcomed. One tough anti- 
clerical critic begrudgingly admitted that it 
was a bold stand and “someone had to say 
it’! 
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Other festivals 


While Cannes is a symbol of the state of the 
cinema today, much of the work of Inter- 
film is done at lesser known festivals and 
conferences. It was at Locarno, the increas- 
ingly important festival for young directors, 
that, together with OCIC, it pioneered the 
joint jury idea. At Oberhausen Interfilm has 
recommended films on development and rac- 
ism like Bananera Libertad, (nd of Dialogue, 
Katatura and Chiracales. At the 1974 Mann- 
heim Festival — an event which provides a 
cross-section of shorts and features by young 
directors — the Interfilm Award went to 


4. The Harvest: Three Thousand Years 
(Ethiopia ) 


q Persona (1966): Liv Ullmann, who also 
starred in Bergman's Face to Face (1975) 


Last Grave at Dimbaza, a powerful film on 
what it is like to be black in South Africa. 
Individual Interfilm members report on con- 
ferences and specialized festivals such as the 
World Festival of Animation in Zagreb and 
the Agricultural Film and TV Festival in 
Berlin. 


Interfilm Awards usually carry no financial 
benefits, but film-makers have been sur- 
prised by the number of requests that come 
for a film as a result of an Interfilm recom- 
mendation. Publicity within the circle of In- 
terfilm often leads to acquisition by national 
film libraries which in some countries are 
major distributors of features and documen- 
taries on contemporary issues to film clubs 
and, if the churches know about them, con- 
gtegational discussion groups. 


At the Berlin Festival, however, the Inter- 
film Jury does have several thousand dollars 
to award. This was given by the Evangelical 
Church in Berlin as a symbol of its identifi- 
cation with the world of mass media. In the 
past few years Interfilm has shocked some, 
and pleasantly surprised many of the en- 
gaged cineasts, by giving the Bishop 


John Taylor 


A.-B. Svensk Filmindustri 


q Bishop Kurt Scharf of 
Berlin presents the 
Otto Dibelius prize to 
Jan Troell of Sweden 
for his Ole Dole Doff us 
Mady de Tienda, Interfilm 
jury member, looks on 
(1968 ) 


w Har Har du Ditt Liv 
(This is Your Life). 


Dibelius Award to a film or director from 
the official festival, but giving most of the 
money awards (usually $1,000 each) to 
films shown in the alternative Film Forum, 
thus encouraging young directors working 
on extremely low budgets. Past awards 
have gone to films dealing with torture, 
women’s liberation, development, racism 
and other contemporary issues. Interfilm’s 
general orientation, as expressed in these 
awards, seems to many to reflect a new 
concept of the relation of the Church to the 


media. 
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Oberhausen, in spite of its ups and downs, 
remains the major short film festival of the 
world. Twenty years ago it was the meeting 
place of East and West. It was here that 
the East European producers felt at home and 
it was here that they first showed their ma- 
jor works to an international audience. In 
recent years Oberhausen has been a show- 
place for third world cinema and anti-estab- 
lishment productions in general. The au- 
diences are young, tough, and sometimes 
rough. At the 1976 festival the Interfilm ju- 
ty gave its major award (and $1,000) to Ene- 
mies of the Constitution, a controversial West 
German production dealing with the exclu- 
sion of persons with radical views from go- 
vernment. Recommendations were given to 
strong productions from Columbia, the 
German Democratic Republic, the Nether- 
lands, the USA and Yugoslavia. After cool- 
to-hostile receptions for the reports of other 
juries, the Interfilm decisions were greeted 
with an ovation. The reaction was especially 
welcome in a place where only a few years 
ago the very presence of a “Christian” jury 
would have been greeted with suspicion, if 
not contempt. 
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A fresher vision 


We seem to be witnessing a renaissance in 
the work of Interfilm. Membership is grow- 
ing, especially in the Third World. Churches 
and foundations are taking renewed interest. 
A look at the past few months tells the story. 


At the Nairobi Assembly Interfilm worked 
closely with the film department of the WCC 
in developing the most extensive film pro- 
gramme ever seen at any such international 
event. Jan Hes, Interfilm General Secretary, 
helped coordinate the more than 130 films 
shown, both at the Kenyatta Conference 
Centre to the Assembly participants and 
during the Nairobi International Film Week 
held at the French Cultural Centre. Saskia 
Hopman, for years an ecumenical film 
worker, took her vacation time from KLM to 


work intensively on the programme day and 
night. In an Assembly where the arts played 
a major role, films provided the strongest 
point of information and discussion. 


The Film Week — the central part of the 
Film festival — provided the main contact 
point between the Assembly and the people 
of Kenya. Scores of volunteers from the Film 
Society of Kenya, the French Cultural Cen- 
tre, and the National Christian Council of 
Kenya laboured long hours to make it work. 
Interfilm and the Council’s film section have 
been asked to help make this an annual in- 
temational film event. Like the Assembly 
festival, the programme will include some of 
the best feature films, documentaries, and 
animation films from all over the world, 
with a special series about Africa by Afri- 
cans. 


This spring in Arnoldshein, the Evangelical 
Academy in Germany was the site of an im- 
portant study conference sponsored by Inter- 
film and the German Protestant Film Office. 
This was the latest in a series of such gather- 
ings that has helped to analyse various as- 
pects in depth, furnishing the underpinning 
for much of the practical work. This year’s 


theme was Hlm 76: Perspectives for Tomorrow. 
In addition to church film experts the partic- 
ipants included psychologists, film journa- 
lists, educators, commercial producers and 
distributors, and representatives of govern- 
mental film agencies. A report of this look 
into the future will be printed in the next 
issue of Interfilm Reports, the major link 
with members. 


Film has been given a more central place in 
the World Association for Christian Com- 
munication with the establishment of a 
Group Media Development Programme in 
addition to its units on Electronic and Print 
Media. Jan Hes was named moderator of 
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the committee that supervised this work at 
the WACC Central Committee May 1976 
Meeting in Malta. The concept embraces 
music and dance, video and cassettes, audio- 
visuals, folklore, story-telling, poetry and 
drama. In this fresh approach film will play 


a key role, with Interfilm and its members 
making a major contribution to the “new’ 
WACC. 


Increased contact with the festivals and cre- 
ative film-makers of Eastern Europe is an- 


44 The Pharaoh (Jerzy Kawalerowicz) 


q Alexander Nevsky 
(Sergei Eisenstein ) 


other priority for Interfilm. The process has 
already started with an impressive seminar in 
Berlin on the subject “The Christian Reli- 
gion in the Mirror of Soviet Films” in June. 
Fragments of many films were shown from 
the revolutionary period. Highlights were 
Andrei Rublov directed by Andrei Tarkow- 
ski, and a reconstruction of Eisenstein’s 
Beshin Meadow. Plans for next year will 
focus on films from Poland and other 
Eastern European countries. 
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Makavejev's WR: Mysteries of the Organism was recommended by Interfilm for study 
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So much with so little 


Interfilm is one of those rare international 
organizations which is distinguished by its 
low-overhead and small staff. It has devel- 
oped out ofa real need for a link between the 
national film centres where most of the film 
education and distribution must and does 
take place. It is admirable and very healthy 
that it should have done so much with so 
little, but now many feel that it is time to 


build on that solid foundation and to enlarge 
it: not a great deal—not another big bureau- 


cracy — but just enough so it can becomea 
more effective enabler for a relevant engage- 
ment by the Church in the world of cinema. 


Interfilm recognizes that there is much to 
be done and that the achievements so far are 
small but bright spots on a large canvas. It 


is also clear that one of the most essential 
tasks is the less glamorous but quiet, regular 
and detailed exchange of information. People 
want to know what relevant films exist, 
where to get them, and how to use them. 
This exchange of information is a high pri- 
ority for Interfilm in 1976-77 and beyond. 


Elimo Njau and Jan Hes 


Interfilm and its members are engaged in an 
authentic dialogue with the world through 
the cinema. They may also have something 
to teach the churches, who in all their media 
work are trying to break out of the cosy ir- 
relevant cycle of so much institutional com- 
munication. 


John Taylor 


Dr Hes pioneered the Church film work of 
the Netherlands, which is one of the most 
relevant Christian film initiatives anywhere 
and one that has served as a model for oth- 
ers. He is now head of the National Film 
Institute of the Netherlands and continues 
to serve as General Secretary of Interfilm. 


In addition to corporate membership for na- 
tional and regional film bodies, interested 
persons can obtain individual membership 
for 25 Dutch florins, or its equivalent, a 
year. Non-members can receive the quarterly 
journal which lists films for 10 Dutch 
florins a year. Write to Interfilm, P. O. Box 
515, Hilversum, The Netherlands. 
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MARCELO PEREZ RIVAS 


Emmanuelle bothered me. It is stupid to mar 
the beauty of images by pasting them to- 
gether with so much ideological glue — but 
I suppose we Christians deserve it. Virginity 
is a loaded word for us, and “the Anti- 
Virgin” is too close to the Anti-Christ. The 
Anti-Virgin, in the Apocalyptic tradition, is 
not the harlot riding the Beast, but the 
Beast’s surrogate, the Dragon. And the 
Dragon is not fighting virginity but the 
Virgin’s Child! Emmanuelle (supposedly) 
fights virginity, seducing a teen-age girl to 
make love with (of all people!) her own 
husband ! 


I would accuse the maker of this film of sheer 
lack of imagination. He had to weave a plot. 
He had to justify his images with anti-mor- 
alistic nonsense. I claim for myself the free- 
dom of loving truly and loving faithfully, 
and the right to set my own standards which 
answer to the God-given reality of the 
feelings my wife and I experience. I am sorry 
Emmanuelle has been made into an old-fash- 
ioned morality tale of the “new-morality’ 
(as if the difference could lie in the con- 
tents !), when it could have remained about 
beauty and love, unhindered and authentic- 
ally free, without questions, without expla- 


nations, without a moral. But I suppose we | 


will have to put up with a lot of such rub- 
bish before western artists get rid of their 
false “Christian” and ‘“moral’’ hangovers 


and become really original in showing us the | 


beauty of creation and human love. Pity. 


On a different plane, The Last Woman is the 
tragic poem of a man for whom it is impos- 
sible to survive the decline of the macho 


image as the way for his personal human ful- | 


filment. Unable to feed on tenderness and 
submit to love, he struggles with himself 
because the woman he loves wants to make 
a human being out of him. He breathes the 
cold air of misty mornings while his feet 
clang against the steel structure of the facto- 
ry he oversees ; he drinks the winds of his 
own making while riding his motorbike 
through the streets of an empty city : he fills 
his ears with the noise and his eyes with 
the flashing lights of a super-duper drug- 
store/discothéque/shopping centre ; he has 
been in love with bi-dimensional Marilyn 
Monroe, flat on a wall, true child of the 
poster age ; his manhood he holds in his 
pocket, not in his soul, in the unfilled, 
flapping shape of a monstrous prophylactic; 
he masturbates in fury, out of spite ; he 


throws away the bliss of feeling weak in the 
arms of the beloved after having deposited 
in her the seeds of future life ; when finally 
challenged to surrender all this emptiness to 
love, he commits self-castration and offers 
the woman his freshly cut, bleeding penis. 
The question may be: What is woman’s 
liberation making of man? But it is also, 
and even more: What has man made of 
himself in depriving woman of humanness, 
and how can he get out of it ? 


By force of circumstance, by the laws of eco- 


nomic dynamics, man has accepted to be less 
than human, making woman less than hu- 


vo 


Paramount Pictures 


man. When womanhood claims humanness, 
man can hardly see it as less than a frontal 
attack on his manness. In The Last Woman, 
constrained by love, man submits his man- 
hood and offers it in sacrifice to the person he 
loves. Sad, tragic, bloody mistake. 


Of course, mistakes such as these are not 
just the result of man’s stupidity. There are, 
surely, stronger forces than man working 
behind the scenes. The one who leads us in- 
to making a mistake at the crossroads is the 
Devil (dia-bolos), What shape does the 


Marcelo Pérez Rivas is the Editor of La Aurora 
published in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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Devil take today that forces a man to sacri- 
fice his manhood? What promise lures him 
to follow the wrong way? Man and woman 
once hid their sexes because they wanted to 
hide themselves. It was obviously a way of 
symbolic amputation. What man and 
woman wanted, then, was to avoid reproval 
and punishment, to run away from responsi- 
bility. And running away from responsibil- 
ity, from all the wrongs of phalocentrism, 
is what the poor man in our film is trying to 
do, not realizing that in order to undo such 
wrongs the job is to rebuild the whole thing 
from scratch, the whole of civilization, the 
whole phallic aggressiveness of the life we 
are being forced to live, the whole virtue- 
less competition which has come to be our 
recipe for survival in this decadent capital- 
istic age. This is the trick performed by the 
Devil today : To present the issue as man 
against woman, and not letting it show it- 
self as it really is, the struggle of human- 
ness against an inhuman frame of life ... the 
boredom of Sundays the bleakness of 
block housing developments the cold, 
hard feeling of steel against hand and foot ... 
the vacant stare of postered Marilyn ... the 
repetitiousness of sex without love ... 


But there is something else I could not si- 
lence. The Last Woman made me remember 
Origen. He performed a similar act “to the 
glory of God”. The resemblance struck me, 
because Origen was a neo-platonist who 
despised flesh, regarded it as evil and non- 
essential and thought it better to surrender 
that part of his own flesh which caused him 
the most trouble. Thus man, in the film, a 
worshipper of his own flesh — and particu- 
larly his sexual flesh — condemns flesh to 
non-existence, the vanity of all idols, and 
has to do away with it when faced with the 
concreteness of real things. And my question 
here is: How much of my own flesh have I 
surrendered because it has been coloured 
with idolatric overtones through the perva- 
sive influence of the culture in which I live ? 
Have I surrendered my eyes to city greyness? 
Have I surrendered my lungs to polluted air? 
Have I surrendered my sense of touch to 
plastic surfaces? And above all, have I sur- 
rendered my sexual flesh to meaningless 
sex? When and how, if possible, am I going 
to recover my flesh (eyes, lungs, touch, 
sex ...)? How are my children going to leam 
to live with flesh as a God-given chance of 
bliss? 


2, PAROCHIAL 


TRUTH 


KOSUKE KOYAMA 


... Yes, what is the word ? ... parochial men- 
tality. What a word! It comes from the 
word parish. It means the mind restricted 
to a small and narrow scope. It is the mind 
which does not go beyond its own familiar 
“parish”. This is our problem today. Today? 
... Don’t you know we travel a lot ? Look at 
Japan Air Lines, Cathay Pacific, Qantas, 
Thai International ... flying with a full load 
of people in all directions at 600 miles an 
hour. How about train and bus services 
which are connecting cities and remote parts 
of countries. Going beyond our own parish 
is the dominant mark of our day ! Dynamic 
mobility stands at the centre of our life. We 
hear radio. We come to know through our 
ten-dollar radio what is happening at the 
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Montreal Olympics, about Mars, 213 mil- 
lion miles away, and an ex-Japanese Prime 
Minister who is accused of being bribed to 
the tune of $1.6 million by the American 
Lockheed Corporation. We have telephone, 
telegram, television, airmail, newspapers, 
paperback books, movies ... If we don’t 
travel ourselves our media are travelling for 
us. We know so much about the world 
beyond our own “parish” ! We are not re- 
stricted to a narrow scope. If anything we are 
not parochial. We are very well informed ! 


Congratulations! Yet, mobility and com- 
munication do not eliminate the parochial 
mentality in us. Parochial mentality derives 
from a lack of imagination in our spirituality. 
It is not a geographical concept. One can be 
parochial after going around the world ten 
times, lecturing on international relation- 
ships for ten years and while surrounded by 
three sets of colour televisions and driving 
two Datsuns. Parochial mentality is a spiri- 
tual malady. If it were not so, it could be 
healed easily. It is a spirituality of the self- 
centred search for security, the spirit of self- 
admiration, prejudice and one-way traffic. 


Have you seen a movie called One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo's Nest ? A pretty powerful movie ! 
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How would you like to be working with that 
head nurse ? I just cannot imagine how any 
human community can breath oxygen when 
watched with that kind of look ! She must 
be a well-trained nurse. A registered psy- 
chiatric nurse ? In spite of her training (in- 
cluding group therapy technique) she does 
not show any understanding of the most 
fundamental wish of her charges. A person 
wants to be treated as a person. The holiness 
of a human person is located at this point. 
Human relationship is human-dignity-rela- 
tionship. Yet she must be extensively trav- 
elled, to use the image already used, in the 
world of her profession ; nevertheless she 
is destructively parochial. Isn’t it ironical 
that the experts are expert in their field, but 
blind about the basic /zving truth about hu- 
man dignity and freedom ? This irony cuts 
through the movie. Inmates of the mental 
institution live much closer to the basic issue 
of human life and have first-hand expe- 
rience of it! What an intriguing plot in- 
deed ! 


The head nurse represents the institution. 
She enjoys her responsible “institutional po- 
sition” by rigidly applying to the patients 
“institutionally formulated truth” about 


them. “The truth will make you free’ (John 
8 : 32). But in this movie this “institutional- 
ly formulated truth” has not made man free. 
Despair and suffering visited all the people 
concerned. As important and helpful to us 
as institutions are, they can impoverish and 
even destroy our life. In the movie institu- - 
tionally formulated truth was a parochial 
truth. It beats around the bushes in sophis- 
ticated logic, language and look but it has 
not been electrified by the truth which will 
make man free. 


Parochial truth destroys man. Truth which 
is parochial is a sick truth — more than that, 
it is a poisonous truth. Parochial truth is 
then mot the truth because truth, if it is truth, 
“will make you free’. The truth which 
makes man unfree, enslaved, impoverished, 
despaired must not be the truth to which 
John is bearing witness. Parochial truth isa 
truth which is subservient to the interest, 
prestige and security of the “parish” people 
among whom it is born. 


Kosuke Koyama of Japan is now teaching theology 
at the University of Otago in New Zealand. He is 
the author of Water Buffalo Theology. 


Universal Pictures 


PROPHECY 


Where have all the prophets gone ? Quite 
a lot of them seem to be very busy on 
innumerable radio stations across the United 
States. Not that many are saying very much 
that’s compelling in the way of prophecy: 
perhaps that’s left to the film-makers. 

It is significant that the mood of apocalyptic 
which many religious commentators notice 
today is also the mood of quite a number of 
recent films. Earthquake, The Towering 


Earthquake 


THE PRODUCER 


REX DAVIS 


Inferno, and even King Kong in New York 
come to mind. Jaws had its sea monster 
searching for a new Jonah. But no one got 
three days to spend inside that monster’s 
belly before it was blown apart. The disaster 
movies have a sense of inevitable and 
implacable doom about them — and little 
sense of relief. Picasso, at least, placed his 
daisy centrally in the tortured contortions of 
Guernica. 
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Pee: 


The Towering Inferno (1974) 


I wonder if the producers are simply exer- 
cising a good nose for profit and an exciting 
story or whether, in an ironic way, their 
sense of what the public wants also makes 
them prophets for our time. 


Put another way, I wonder whether 
Jeremiah, that symbol-laden man of God 
trying again and again to demonstrate the 
impending doom of the Kingdom, would 
much rather have had a camera and film 
crew than a heavy earthen pitcher? If, as I 
think, the prophet is a kind of seismograph 
of moral providence and an indicator of a 
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sense of the Lord’s Word for any time, then 
we ought not to limit God’s choices as to 
whom he makes prophets at any time. 


This has come home to me rather sharply in 
recent weeks. I have frequently listened to 
religious programmes on the radio in the 
United States. It is an astonishing phenom- 
ena: the evangelical forthrightness of much 
that is said is tied into a great deal of 
prophetic statements, mostly reminiscent 
of the book of Daniel or Revelation. The 
warnings are given, but somehow they seem 
far-off, unimportant, curiously distant. And 
I wonder who listens. 


On the other hand the movie producer, 
whatever his or her motives, has a vaster 
and more pluralistic audience. The movie- 
goer does not necessarily have a religious 
frame of reference: nevertheless, it is at 
least plausible to argue that the apocalyptic 
mood some detect today is set rather than ~ 
sensed by the movie producer. Yes, there is 
money to be made. Also, a lot of money can 
be lost. But there is money to be made in 
gospel-radio programmes too. That is not 
necessarily a final criterion for judgment. 
The question seems to be rather: Who sets 
a mood? How is it that certain themes be- 
come more prominent, especially in the 
western, northern world society? If there is, 
truly, an apocalyptic mood, then it’s time 
one began to assess the mood-makers a little 
better. 


And I cannot help reckoning that the pro- 
ducers of the disaster films, with the style of 
the calamities and the sense of awe induced, 
are indeed to be seen as an ingredient in this 
situation. Sometimes the self-announced 
prophets are a bit behind in sensing the 
mood. Maybe we should take the cinema a 
little more seriously when we seek a word 
from the Lord. 


| 
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New York, New York. Time was when 
those four words conjured up thoughts that 
were pure magic. For a while it seemed that 
everyone in the world knew that “the Bronx 
is up, and the Battery’s down’, as the song 
from the Gene Kelly-Stanley Donen movie 
musical, On the Town, put it, and every 
sailor on liberty, every working girl from 
the heartland of America, every “homeless, 


tempest-tossed’’ soul from the six continents 
who was “yearning to be free’ longed for 
nothing else but to head for the Big Apple, 
Baghdad-on-the-Subway, the place Le Cor- 
busier called “a catastrophe, but a magnifi- 
cent one, “the city which both the Rockefel- 
lers and the Soviet commissars insisted had 
to be the headquarters of the United Na- 
tions. New York, New York. 


Unations 
Well, New York may once upon a time 
have been able to call itself “a summer 
festival’. That’s no longer true, even when 
you're talking about film (which is the 
subject at hand). Though maybe it still is, 
if you think about it. To be sure, the success 
or failure of a movie, in financial or even 
critical terms, is no longer determined by 
its reception in New York. Pictures like 
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Taxi Driver, about a cabbie (excellently 
portrayed by Robert DeNiro) driven to 
commit mayhem as the result of cruising the 
streets and seeing the seamy side of life in 
the Big City (you guessed it — New York), 
made back their negative cost and started 
earning money out in “the sticks’ long 
before they graced the cinemas in Mayor 
Beame’s benighted and bankrupt metropo- 
lis. On the other hand, when John Michael 
Tebelak was looking for the ideal location 
in which to set Godspell, the sweet musical 
show that he and Stephen Schwartz derived 
from St Matthew’s Gospel, he and his 
producers chose not Israel (as did the 
filmers of Jesus Christ Superstar), nor rural 
Italy (as did Pasolini for his Gospel-based 
film), but the New Babylon itself, whose 
gleaming towers reach higher into the 
heavens than any ziggurat built by 
Nebuchadnezzer yet whose parks and play- 
grounds might still harbour a Jesus as well 
as a junkie (you guessed it — New York). 


David Johnson is a layman now living in New York. 
He was a member of the former Executive Commit- 
tee of the WCC Central Committee and edited 
Uppsala to Nairobi. 
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Film freaks can always slake their thirst in 
New York City, and there is no time like 
the period from mid-June to mid-October 
for catching up with fine old movies that 
one may have missed the first time around. 
I could easily use these pages to wax lyrical 
over Fred Zinnemann’s film about the pas- 
sion and death of St Thomas More, A Man 
for All Seasons, which I recently saw again 
for the umpteenth time (those moody 
“establishing” shots of the King’s Beasts 
outside Hampton Court; the delicious 
exchange between Orson Welles, playing 
Cardinal Wolsey, and Paul Scofield, por- 
traying More, when More had bested 
Wolsey in argument, vz.: “You should 
have been a cleric, Sir Thomas’. “Like 
yourself, Your Grace?”’). Or I could tell 
people to keep their eyes skinned for the 
screening of a little black-and-white picture 
I saw for the first time this past summer, 
called Tomorrow, set in rural Mississippi, 
based on a Faulkner short story and starring 
Robert Duvall, which quickly dropped out 
of sight when issued a few years ago because 
it lacked “box-office appeal’? but which is 
one of the most haunting parables on the 
beatitude that the meek “shall inherit the 
earth” that I have ever seen. 


For new films in first commercial release, 
however, the period from around Pentecost 
to Rosh Hashanah is a bleak one, filled 
mostly with genre pictures likely to elicit 
custom from an almost guaranteed clientele. 
This year’s examples: The Outlaw Josey 
Wales, starring and directed by Clint 
Eastwood, a horse opera notable for two 
things, good choice of locations, and witty 
dialogue for real Amerindians — Chief Dan 
George and Will Sampson — who play 
real Amerindians; a Charles Bronson crime 
caper vehicle entitled St Ives, featuring the 
acutely embarrassed talents of John House- 
man and Maximilian Schell — how are the 
mighty fallen — and set in an urban land- 
scape of unmitigated immorality, where no 
one’s a saint, not even the title character, 
everyone has his or her price, and where 
it’s hard to tell which are sleazier: the 
mansions ill-gottenly gained by the filthily 
lucred or the putrescent pads of the impe- 
cunious (no, you guessed wrong — this 
time it’s Los Angeles). 


Amid all this dross there was one picture 
that positively sparkled by comparison when 
it recently surfaced for the first time here, 
and that was Nicolas Roeg’s ihe Man Who 


Fell to Earth. As its title suggests, it too is 
a genre film, the genre being science fiction. 
Science fiction is one of the few vehicles left 
to the novelist or film-maker who wishes to 
treat seriously of a metaphysical or moral 
theological question and still reach a wide 
audience. Rigorous and undisguised investi- 
gation of the dilemma of human existence is 
not the favourite leisure-time activity of most 
people. When we can avoid being serious 
(which is not the same thing as being 
solemn) we tend to do so. Nowadays it is 
generally conceded that the greatests 
science fiction film yet made is Stanley 
Kubrick’s 2001. But when it was first shown 
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Paul Scofield in A Man for All Seasons 
(1966 ) 


to the critics and the public most of the 
professional reviewers seemed to have no 
idea what it was about and proclaimed 
themselves bored by its maestoso rhythms 
and annoyed by its enigmas. Even after the 
public started flocking to see it in spite of 
the critics, the scuttlebut among the flower 
generation was that the “beyond the infinite” 
time-warp sequence was the greatest turn- 
on outside of dropping acid; so, of course, 
MGM changed the advertising and pro- 
claimed the film “the ultimate trip”. Why 
trouble yourself over the problem of the 
knowledge of Good and Evil, of the need 
to realize that humanity cannot construct 
itself into re-generation (“Votre plus haut 
savoir n’est que pure chimére’” was how 
Moliére put it: “Your deepest knowledge is 
but pure monstrosity”)? Instant gnosis, 
that’s the ticket! Turn on, cop out, or rip 
off. 


Nicolas Roeg’s film is nowhere near as vast 
or as ambitious as Kubrick’s, either in scope 
or in technique. But The Man Who Fell to 
Earth shares with 2001 a seriousness of 


purpose and a refusal to make it easy for the 
audience to “figure out’ the parable. And 
like its predecessor, it is great to watch and 
beguiling to listen to. Its plot seems to 
concern a hominid creature from a distant 
planet who takes himself to earth, giving 
himself an Anglophone name, Thomas 
Jerome Newton. Equipped with the specifi- 
cations to nine “basic patents’ (mostly, it 
would appear, in the realm of electronic 
gadgets), he sets up a mammoth techno- 
logical corporation called World Enter- 
prises, which promptly bypasses most of 
the other giant transnationals and danger- 
ously overheats the free-world economy. 
Newton seems not to be interested in dicta- 
torship, though, for he is a recluse, his 
only friend being a girl named Mary Lou, 
a sweet, not very bright, Middle American, 
church-going sort of a person. One night 
he decides to take off his human disguise 
and show Mary Lou what he really looks 
like. (He has eyes like a cat’s. He has no 
hair on his body nor any external sexual 
organs. When he makes love in propria 
persona the seed of life seems to exude from 
every pore. Not even Plato, in the ribald 
description of the Urmensch ascribed to 
Aristophanes in The Symposium, or Lucian 


in the exclusively male but nonetheless 
reproductive society of one of his satires, 
ever dreamed of this delicious refinement). 


Newton's relationship with Mary Lou, 
which has always been peculiar, starts to 
disintegrate soon thereafter. His true nature 
is found out, too, by a randy ex-professor. 
The FBI, CIA or some other running dogs 
of the capitalist roaders suborn Mary Lou 
and the Prof, spirit Newton off into some 
kind of house arrest, convert his disguise 
into reality by surgery, and turn him into 
a lush. Once he is rendered harmless and 
unable to use his brains and wealth for any 
purpose other than keeping the incumbent 
socio-economic order going, he is set loose. 
We last see him getting drunk over lunch 
with the Prof, who never quite says he is 
sorry, never quite asks forgiveness. 


The plot of The Man Who Fell to Earth, 
as in all of Nicolas Roeg’s films, is perhaps 
its least important element, though it 
touches on themes that have lately been 
resounding in the popular imagination. 
Writers like von Daniken and Velikovsky 
have gained quite a following for the notion 
that the technological triumphs and astro- 
nomical and geometric insights of ancient 


human cultures are due to the visitation of 
extra-terrestrial beings. Even Billy Graham 
has gotten into the act with a best-seller on 
angelology. Roeg has Newton tell the 
Professor that he is not the first visitor to 
come our way. But is Newton really from 


another planet? In an interview with The 
New York Times Roeg has raised the possi- 
bility that all of Newton’s supernatural 
manifestations may simply be emanations 
from his own brilliantly unstrung mind. 
If so, are we meant to see parallels with 
the career of Howard Hughes, surely one 
of the most eccentric and “spaced-out’’ 
technological tycoons of our time? 
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I suspect that Roeg’s film is about all, and 
none, of these things. Each of his movies 
shows a fascination with what may be vari- 
ously described as Evil, sin, flaw or the 
inexplicable in human beings and nature. 
Walkabout was a beautiful and harrowing 
tale of two city children stranded in the 
Australian desert and the Aborigine boy 
who found them, helped them and then 
killed himself as they neared “civilization’’. 
Don’t Look Back was the story of death and 
hallucination in Venice. In both, the very 
environment, whether the wind-shaped 
dunes and crags of the desert or the crum- 
bling hand-carved stones of that place 
called by Byron a “sea Cybele’, seemed 
malign and menacing. Is it so in fact, or 
only so as a paradigm for the inner land- 
scape? Roeg never explains. 


It would be interesting for him sometime 
to make a film about Christ or Lucifer. 


Newton, in fhe Man Who Fell to Earth, is 
neither of these. He is probably not even an 
angel. He certainly has not come to earth as 
its saviour, in fact his purposes remain 
obscure, though it would seem that his 
reason for amassing all his wealth is some- 
how to bring some. of earth’s abundant 
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water back to his own parched planet. (Is 
he from Mars, then? The tune from that 
movement of Holst’s Planets recurs in the 
soundtrack.) Newton is not selfish nor 
given to overweening personal ambition, 
either, and the disruptions he and _ his 
enterprises cause to individual lives and 
society at large are not deliberate. How 
should we look at Newton, then? By casting 
pop singer David Bowie in the title role, 
Roeg makes his “otherness” apparent right 
away: he is an emaciated, epicene figure, 
fragile, yet with an eery strength; the iris of 
one eye is permanently dilated, as if he never 
sees things quite as others do. (We do not 
even need the fact that he is obsessed with 
watching a dozen TV sets at once to clue 
us into his extraordinariness). Society is 
never comfortable, it seems, with those 
who are alien, who are “other”. We murder 
our prophets, we poison our philosophers. 
We crucify Christ. We must one way or 
other eviscerate the threat which their 
difference poses. So with Newton. He must 
be made normal, he must be brought down 
to earth. 

Yet the title says, “who fell to earth’. Was 
he brought down, or did he bring himself. 
down? Did his own nature subdue him? Or 
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did he have insufficient will to combat the 
terrestrial forces around him? And what 
might those forces have been? Simply the 
will of the enveloping human society? Or 
was it something in the motion of earth 
itself? Newton survived his plummet 
through the atmosphere, but he faints in 
elevators and fast-moving cars. He visits his 
patent attorney in the capital of capitals 
(you guessed it — New York), but feels 
constrained to escape to the flat, open spaces 
of New Mexico. Yet once there, the very 
openness confines, and the urban landscape 
seems benign by contrast. Why? Roeg never 
explains. 


One sequence in the film which a Christian 
might hope would be the key to the parable 
begins with Mary Lou suggesting that it’s 
impossible to look “out there’ into the 
sky and not believe that there is a God. 
She proposes taking Newton with her to 
‘ church, and he says: “I can’t go to church”. 
Why not? Does he know something we 
don’t? Then we see the two of them in 
church. The congregation is asked to sing 
a hymn not in the hymnal as a favour to 
“a friend of ours’, presumably Newton. 
The hymn is William Blake’s “Jerusalem”, 


unfamiliar to Americans but beloved of the 
English (and Newton is masquerading as 
an Englishman). But Newton doesn’t know 
it any more than the local people do, and 
when he attempts to sing aloud he comes 
out with a strange, dissonant sound. The 
words about “England’s mountains green’ 
evidently trigger something in his mind, 
for the song changes to “Try to remember 
the kind of September when grass was green 
and grain was yellow’, and we see a not- 
quite-human family walking in a verdurous 
paradise that might have been imagined by 
Hieronymus Bosch. 


Was there ever an Eden out of which we 
fell? Do visitors descend among us whose 
gifts we plunder and whose persons we 
seek to befoul in our Cities of the Plain 
(you name it — perhaps New York?)? Or 
are we alone and adrift, frail freaks of nature 
caught on a speck of matter in a vast, empty, 
pitiless and undirected universe? Roeg never 
quite explains, so we must seek an explana- 
tion for ourselves. Meanwhile, here is 
Rilke’s answer: 
The leaves are falling, falling down the air 
As though the gardens of the heavens 
withered, 


The Church, caught in its small bottle, is freed by 
the shattering kick of the secular. It rediscovers 
itself in the stormy sea of the world, which is alsoa 
sign of salvation. For it is the vision of the suffering 
Jesus, who wept. A tear of hope? 


Animation sequence: Yushi Nomura 
Photos: Marc van Appelghem 


Falling all with gestures of despair. 

And in the night the heavy earth is falling 

Past all the stars, down, down to 
nothingness. 

We all are falling... 

Yet there is One who holds this falling 

Gently in his hands, with endless 
gentleness. 
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In the great cities of the world, the moving image is dominant : the 
printed media slips behind television. Even in many third world 
countries film and, less often, television, play an enormous role in 
society. Until recently one still saw queues for Anchor's Aweigh in 
Johannesburg. And it is with the cinema that I am concerned. 


There are signs that the churches have passed through the period 
of the “beard and bathrobe”’ films on biblical themes sometimes 
sponsored by churches in the activist, affluent, Anglo-Saxon world. 


Those efforts, which reached epidemic level in the late forties and 
during the fifties, debased the cinema with productions which 
were both bad theology and bad cinema. 


Now it seems that many national groups, some of them religious, 
are establishing film education programmes to develop audiences 
for films of quality who will demand relevant films. These groups 
publish journals of film criticism, develop “alternative” distribu- 
tion systems to the commercial circuits and use films as a part of 
group activities to inform and to stimulate discussion and partici- 
pation. 


Interfilm is the international link in all this and its work has been 

flowering in the past months. It had a part in the WCC Nairobi 

Assembly and has now increased its activity on many fronts. This 

fresh approach is much closer to the mandate coming out of the 

Uppsala report on “Church and Media” than what can be found in 

most forms of Christian communication today and deserves to be 

studied on this level. The Uppsala statement, inadequate as it was, 

stands even today as the base for finding the Church's role in the 

new world of media. Its three divisions had to do with : 

— the necessity for the Church to be involved with the mass me- 
dia because of its deep influence on the lives of people ; 

— the pastoral responsibility of the Church for those millions 
working in the media ; 

— the need for the Church to look closely at its own “internal” 
and external communication. 


The order of the three points is significant. 
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This new approach to the cinema on the part of Interfilm and an 
increasing number of national church film centres comes closer to 
the findings of the study than most church media work that one 
can find around the world. 


At the dawn of the film age the Church fathers thought they could 
use it as a propaganda tool. Lenin regarded the cinema as the num- 
ber one form in the development of the revolution. Others have 
regarded it as an industry — a business — and have been highly 
successful from their point of view, sometimes carrying a message 
of the gap between rich and poor never intended as a message to 
provoke a demand for justice. 


Now Nairobi was for me a place where film might play a major 
role. At Uppsala we had begun a small revolution. Nairobi marked 
a further step along the way. One hundred and thirty-three films 
were shown at the Nairobi Ecumenical Film Festival, arranged in 
cooperation with Interfilm. Major feature films, documentaries on 
social problems and church life, symbolic shorts, and non-verbal 
animation contributed to the dialogue. 
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computer-assisted film 
by Peter Foldes, won 
the prize for the best 
short at Nairobi 
Avarice, consumer 
soctety — gap between 
rich and poor? > 
On facing page: 
Delegates and press 
watch Dutch TV film 
on Mozambique from 
colour video cassettes 


Through film, participants were able to see and hear the living 
Romanian Orthodox Church as manifested in Easter in Moldavia 
and to see, most for the first time, the installation of a Patriarch 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. Here, too, were films on racism, 
development, and on the changing status of women. 


The intensive use of cinema and the arts at Uppsala marked quite 
a breakthrough for any international meeting, but at a meeting of 
church leaders it was even more unusual. The Christian Church 
has sponsored some of the great art in past centuries but has a very 
bad record in modern time. This is especially true of Protestants 
who, having stripped their churches of what were considered ido- 
latrous objects, have stripped themselves of a living contact with 
the arts. There are still a shockingly large number of church lead- 
ers who think that nothing is really important unless it is preached, 
“speeched”, and put down in words on paper... especially on 
mimeographed sheets in ecumenical circles... little blue ones... little 
white ones... and little yellow ones. For some, “the Word becomes 
paper’. Interestingly enough, it was the senior Roman Catholic 
observer who best understood the relevance of the arts at Uppsala. 


At Nairobi animation films were even more in evidence. It was 
decided early on to do fewer presentations in plenary and much 
more outside. The huge hall, although excellent for most activities, 
was not designed for contemporary media. Indeed, earlier interna- 
tional conferences had made various efforts at media presentation, 
but without any great success. Certainly it was not likely to achieve 
much for 3,000 people sitting at tables in the vast hall, as at the 
Fifth Assembly. 


It was decided to make only a few audiovisual presentations in 
plenary, these being short and supportive and not central. At the 
opening of the sections, overhead projectors threw symbolic 
images on the vast wooden walls of the hall itself ; information 
charts were thrown up as background information and the names 
of speakers from the floor were projected, which proved useful, 
especially for the press gallery. 


A simple slide presentation was completed in Nairobi on the re- 
quest of Robert MacAfee Brown to introduce his main theme ad- 
dress on “Who is this Jesus Christ who frees and unites ?” Brief 
sight and sound support was given to other presentations. 


The major film in plenary consisted of two ten-minute productions. 
One, Uppsala ’68 to Nairobi '75, traced the highlights of the pe- 
riod. The other was a major animated history of women through 
ages called WOW : Women of the World, created by Faith Hubley 
for the Assembly. Its non-verbal sweep through thousands of years 


was too much for some to follow but it provoked the kind of dia- 
logue which was intended. In the preceding weeks, WOW had been 
selected for the Festivals of Cannes, Moscow, and World Anima- 
tion in Annecy. It was given the “Golden Eagle’ by Cine in 
Washington. WOW was repeated in the “Media Walk” (for those 
who wanted to check their first reactions and discuss with others 
what they had seen). 
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One of the most effective communication centres 
at the Nairobi Assembly was a graffiti board. 
From rough drawings to more sophisticated 
cartoons, the open space encouraged comment, 
criticism, and conversation. 


Cartoons by Zapata, Yushit, Bolioli and others 
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The screen at Uppsala: five films 
on the first night, all without 
words 


John Taylor 


The “Media Walk’ was a part of the internal communication, 
along with a wall newspaper, film festival, dance and mime, and 
musical groups. People were able to inter-relate in small groups, 
often creating their own things. More than at any comparable in- 
ternational meeting, emphasis was on participation, not on the 
grand spectacular events, and a rich source of information and stim- 
ulation in this process was film. The films were shown at the 
Festival on colour video cassettes, as well as in the “Walk’’. In all 
this, more than 50 animated films were presented, ranging from 
Bozzetto’s outrageous comment on African safaris to the powerful 
Hunger which won the prize for the best short film of the Nairobi 
film week. Hunger illustrated how “computer-aided”? animation 
can deal with a subject like gluttony and the gap between the rich 
and poor. 


More and more people get their information — and with it form 
opinions and accept value systems — from the moving image : 
television and film. The Nairobi experience was one more effort 
on behalf of the churches to develop insights and ways by which 
the churches can share in influencing the formation of opinion 
and the building of systems of value through the cinema — tasks 
which will otherwise be done by others. Done not so badly, 
perhaps, but nevertheless. 


John P. Taylor 
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How has the concept of group media evolved? Anthropological and 
sociological research argues that, while a human being cannot lead a 
totally individual existence, he does not lead a totally collective one, 
either. The fact is that we have always lived in small groups, and we 
still do. And while we humans share with animals an existence played 
out against the background of the small group, we have the advantage 
of being able to participate in several different groups at the same time, 
and of playing different roles in those groups. Also, we are able to unite 
basic groups into large and complex structures — even structures which 
might one day envelop all mankind. 


Once, it was thought that film, radio and television had a direct 
influence on the individual’s opinion. But do people form their opinions 
individually? Doesn’t it happen rather by a process of informal contact 
with others, where some are opinion leaders ? Experienced film critics do 
not express their opinions without having informally consulted some of 
their colleagues. 


Juries at international film festivals provide a good example of 
formalizing what usually happens informally: film evaluation in small 
groups. Festival directors wisely insist that jury members should have 
the same hotels: otherwise factions will form at the breakfast tables... 
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Cardinal Willebrands being interviewed 
at the Fourth Assembly of the WCC 


The central problem of mass media : one-way communication 


Most media experiences are of a group nature, but there is a certain justi- 
fication in calling radio, television and the cinema “mass media’. Their 
programmes are produced by relatively small groups of people, but they 
are aimed at the mass audience. 


The concept of the mass audience, or the mass public, is fictitious, 
of course, but it seems to function very well in practice, particularly if 
we only take into account quantity: the number of people who have gone 
to the cinema to see a specific film, the number of television sets turned 
on for a specific programme, and so on. This is the result of the quanti- 
tative orientation of our consumer society, with its commercial, compet- 
itive mass-production. The intensity of watching and listening, however, 
is not measured. 


We can assume that watching a film at the cinema is a much mote in- 
tense experience than watching television at home. We have to make an 
effort to go to the cinema; we have to pay to get in; the whole environ- 
ment forces us to concentrate almost entirely on what is happening on 
the screen. But communication in the cinema is even more one-way than 
communication through radio and television, since the opportunities for 
the cinemagoer to react are minimal. This is why Hollywood has always 
taken film stars’ fan mail so seriously, why radio stations read and answer 
listeners’ letters so carefully, and why many television programmes are 
now using the telephone to obtain the reactions of viewers. 
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The transformation of mass media into group media 


But all these phenomena are far less important than what is now taking 
place in different countries — the conscious transformation of mass media 
into group media. I will mention three aspects of group communication 
with film, which is being tried out in many youth centres and institutions 
for therapeutic purposes: 


1. A group discussion takes place before the performance. The group 
is an already existing one, and has a certain cohesion. The films are 
chosen according to the composition of the group and the themes its 
members will be discussing. 


2. The film is only part of the programme, and has a group dynamics 
function. This is also taken into account in the selection process. 
Will the film be able to provoke, stimulate or warn the group? Will 
it introduce new ideas, open new avenues? 


3. One-way communication is eliminated by following the film with a 
discussion. Modern discussion methods can be used: themes from 
the film can be developed in dramatic form, for instance, role-playing 
by participants. 


Obviously, neither the traditional feature film nor the usual docu- 
mentary is very useful for this type of group work ; the short film, partic- 
ularly the feature film, is best. The National Film Board of Canada, to 
take an example, has produced a number of short, open-ended feature 
films which are used with considerable success by groups all over the 
world. There are also a number of animation films from countries like 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, which come to the West via the 
Oberhausen Festival, and which are important in this context. 
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Education and consctentization 


In group media, various approaches are used. One highlights education: 
here, the emphasis is on the transmission of cultural values, and the 
group leader has a major role to play. Then there is conscientization, or 
sensitization, emphasizing individual freedom and participants’ respon- 
sibility. People have to find their own way, and the group leader remains 
much more in the background. This does not mean that his task will 
be any easier: it is his job to help people gain awareness and become 
conscious of their own situation in life, but without forcing his own 
opinions on them. 


As the emphasis is increasingly on social and individual conscien- 
tization and the autonomous development of the group and the indi- 
vidual, so the idea of using film as a means of self-expression will take 
on more importance. The participants are no longer content with the 
final form in which the film is presented: they want to influence it. 


In this context, let us take the case of Stationen, an extraordinary 
film televized at the end of 1973 by the Second German Television Net- 
work. The film portrays the generation conflict: a girl has problems with 
her parents, stereotyped, bourgeois people with no understanding what- 
soever for youth. This film was shown to a relatively large discussion 
gtoup of varied composition, and it was discussed in sub-groups and 
plenary sessions. Certain suggestions for changes were made, and on the 
basis of these proposals a new version of the film was produced. Here, 
the parents were shown in much less caricature form than in the original 
version, and a certain educational optimism also came through. Drama- 


tically, this version was weaker than the first one. Why? Here was 
abundant material for discussion! 


Film as a medium of group expression 


Such an experiment is quite expensive, of course, and for every-day youth 
work and adult education Super-8 and video can be used. In spite of 
some obvious relationships, we can draw a dividing line between filming 
-as a hobby and filming as a means of group expression. The latter 
provides the basis for group activity, which is more important than the 
resulting film, and the accent is on social orientation and conscientization. 
Both film discussion and film expression use the film as a group medium, 
and both represent the critical and creative aspect. There is a need today 
for a greater understanding of structures and situations, and for more 
opportunities for self-expression. Film, as a group medium, provides 
for both. 


Does film as a group medium have a meaning for the film work of 
the churches? Are the churches really interested in education, develop- 
ment and conscientization of their members? Do they want the faithful 
to be conscious and critical? 


There have been periods in Church history when these questions 
would have been answered negatively, and even today there are certain 
phenomena that remind us of the times of authority and tradition. But 
there has been real ecumenical development on a worldwide scale, and 
this means that we can answer more positively now. During the last 


IN 


Peter Janssens leads his song-orchestra at Nairobi. The record of songs and 
new hymns (some written at Nairobi) is now released. It is available from 
WCC Publications at Sw.fr. 17.50 (US$6.25) plus postage (Sw.fr. 3, 
US$1.25 per copy). 
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quarter of a century, a nucleus of Church film work has been devel- 
oping which aims at open confrontation with film in all its forms. This 
film work does not press its opinions on people, but enables them to 
form their own judgment by providing them with basic information. 


Recently, more attention has been given to film criticism and screen 
education than to the creative aspects of group media, and the latter 
deserves special effort in the coming years. The last audio-visual contest 
of the International Catholic Cinema Office and Interfilm was not a 
complete success, but never the less I hope that it will not be given up. 
Encouragement should be given to the participation of developing 
countries, where there is a special need for artistic and cultural expres- 
sion. 


To develop the film as a group medium, we need not only cultural 
workers and teachers but professional film-makers as well. And to these 
film-makers I would like to say: “We need your films, and we will be 
asking more and more for your personal assistance and Participation in 
group work.”” Many young film-makers are already engaged actively in 
group work and the development of creativity. They want to make their 
own contribution to breaking through a commercial system which keeps 
the artist and the people apart in an artificial way. 


Weg zum Nachbarn (‘Way to your neighbour’’) is the motto of the 
Oberhausen Short Film Festival. It could be the slogan of film as a 
group medium as well— film seen not as a means to influence the 
masses, but as a means of really meeting one’s fellow men. Without our 
neighbour, we cannot change the world. 
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